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Ghe World’s Best Music 


If there is a piano in your 2ome you are constantly buying sheet music—and 
paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say noth- 
ing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. 
Why not buy your music in volumes, filled with the best selections, and 
thoroughly indexed? The “Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for 
your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle 
—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected 
by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to bify the music it 
contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musi- 
cal Library Club—for a limited time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of 
that amount, and you can pay in little payments of 


$1.00 a Month 


The sets are in eight large volumes, 9 x 12 inches in size, attractively pound in 
half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding the volumes 
open flat at the piano and remain open. A set contains over 400 illustrations, 
including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. There 
are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. si 

IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will find this collec- IF YOU ARE A SINGER the ‘“‘World’s Best Music” 
tion of music invaluable. It contains 300 instru- will increase your repertoire. It will place in 









The Studebaker Tliniature Brougham 


VER since the first Brougham was built for the famous English Lord Chan- 

E cellor of that name, the making of this style of vehicles has been the 
highest test of the carriage-builder’s art. , 

To the uninitiated, the Broughams of the leading makers of this country may 

look much alike, but in the fine details of trim and finish Studebaker Style tells 

its own story, while Studebaker materials and thoroughness are proved by long- 






mental selections by the best composers, including 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. 
Such composers are represented as Paderewski, 
Gounod, Sullivan, Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, 
Balfe and Liszt. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, 
you cannot make a better present to your wife or 
daughter than a set of this musical Library. It 
méans evening after evening of pleasure, for it 
furnishes in the most compact and simple form 
all the world’s greatest music. This collection is 
to music what the encyclopedia is to knowledge 
—the best of all properly proportioned. 





your hands 300 of the best old and new songs, duets, 
trios and quartets, arranged for ali voices and for 
piano accompaniment. The collection embraces 
all the old songs of your childhood days, besides 
the new and popular melodies of the last few 
years. : 

IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of music, you will find 
this Library more than half a musical education. 
The selections have been made by Reginald 
De Koven, Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, Gerrit Smith and others equally well- 
known in the musical world. As a musical cy- 
clopzedia it is unexcelled,as it contains 500 biog- 
raphies of musicians and 400 portraits. 





Sets Sent on Approval 


Some months ago our Musical Library Club purchased an entire new edition of 
the ‘‘World’s Best Music’’ at a very low price. The Club has offered sets of this 
edition at about one-half the publisher’s regular prices—but the edition is now 
nearly exhausted and the Club is closing. 
vertisement you can obtain a set through the Club for $25.00 in half-leathef 
binding or $21.00 in cloth binding— payable $1.00 a month. These sets were 
previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. We will send a set to any ad- 
dress (express paid by us) for examination and use. After five 
days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to 
us at ourexpense. But, if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 
at the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until 


the full amount is paid. 


BOOKCASE FRE —We have asmall number of elegant oak wood 
bookcases that are made especially to hold 
eee 2 sect of the “‘World’s Best Music.” Their 
retail price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as 
premiums to prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free 
with your set it will be necessary to send us your order be- 
fore December e2sth. If your order is received after that 
date we cannot supply a bookcase with the set, un- 
less, of course, you care to pay the retail price of 


$4.00 for the case. This bookcase is a present 
from us, and does not increase the cost of the 
music in any manner. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


If you reply promptly to this ad- 


The 
University 
Society 
78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of ‘*The World’s Best 
Music” in half-leather. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay 
$1.00 within 5 days and $1.00 
per month thereafter for 24 
months; if not satisfactory Iagree 
to return them within 5 days. If this 
coupon is mailed before December 25th, 
. I am to receive a bookcase with the set 
ree, 


NBME. ccccccccveccecccccccecececscceceece 
SEVbEE 0.0 cecccrccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccs 


CP sscndesnvnveness Or: eciccccccce cocccccsccceececce 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months, 


Not necessary to send coupon if ‘‘Collier’s Weekly” is mentioned 








continued service. 


Studebaker Harness and accessories : 
New York City, Broadway and Prince St. 
Denver, Col., Cor. 15th & Blake Sts. 
Chicago, Ill., 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St. 


The Studebaker Miniature Brougham is the smart carriage of to-day. It is 
distinguished by its exclusive style, and is remarkable for its lightness, its 
roominess, and the completeness of its appointments. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


A full line of carriages may be seen at any of the following repositories, where we also show 


Local Agencies Ewerywhere 
FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICE, SOUTH BEND, IND. 








Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut St. 
Portland, Ore., 328-334 E. Morrison St. 
San Francisco, Cal., Cor, Market & 10th Sts. 


Dallas, Tex., 194-196 Commerce St. 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEo. J]. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CH1caco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, 
St. Louts, Kansas City and Peoria, 











First See 
America 


Particularly Great South- 
west and California, on the 


Santa Fe. . 

Titanic chasms, petrified 
forests, sky-high peaks, pre- 
historic ruins, Pueblo Indians, 
giant redwoods, and old mis- 
sions. 

Travel on the luxurious 
California Limited. 


The California tour described 
in our books; mailed for 1oc in 
stamps. Address General Pas- 
senger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 











SAMUEL WHITEHALL, M.D. 


FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


It is difficult to realize that a remedy at 50 cents 
a box will permanently relieve the worst cases of 
chronic and acute rheumatism. Sut this is true, 
The Whitehall Rheumatic Cure sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents is doing this in 99 cases out 
of 100. J pledge my word there is not one iota of 
exaggeration in this estimate. And to help you 
realize that this is true I will forward, free, a proof 
treatment. I do not guarantee a cure free, but I do 
guarantee to convince you this remedy wil) cure 
—. The free proof treatment will make you feel 
ike a new being at once. No cost, remember, to be 
convinced of the realness of this grand fact that 
your rheumatism can cured at home, easily, 
simply, pleasantly and at trifling cost. 

S. WuiTenat, M.D. 


Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 





The physician who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM 


NOW UNNECESSARY TO SEE HIM 


Rheumatic discoveries of the great specialist now 


easily obtainable by anybody. 


Dr. S. Whitehall was for thirty odd years an 
active general physician, and always a student of 
the earnest researchful sort, one of the kind of stu- 
dents who, backed by years of practical effort, 
have always produced the world’s best results in 
science. is experience with rheumatism occu- 
pied many years of special study. His final success 
with it made him notable among American special- 
ists. The Physicians Gazette said of him in 1892: 


“An astute student and sturdy character of 
Indiana, who reflects credit upon the medical 
science of that progressive state.” 


_A large practice, yielding $100 to $500 each for 
single cases, was brought to an end by the doctor’s 
advancing years, and the success obtained in com- 
bining all elements of the former expensive treat- 


Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly Lantern or Stereopticon 
TARK BR? *. Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N. Y.; Etc McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. m. 


best by Test—78 Years to write for our 260-page free book. 
TREES LARGEST Nu sery. PA Tells how men os anal capital 
Fruit Book free. We PAY CASH Y can make money with a Magic 
s 





ment into one single formula selling to the public 


121 Main St., South Bend, Ind. in drug stores everywhere now at fifty cents. 
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‘cE XPERT TESTIMONY,’ WHICH THE LAYMAN 

long ago placed with spirit rapping as scientific evidence, 
1s apparently about to be dislodged from its last stronghold in 
the courts. There is no-reason to believe that either judge 
or jury in a celebrated murder trial in New York City placed 
any reliance at all on the testimony of the numerous ‘*hand- 
writing experts’? who aired their weird sciolism for or against 
the prisoner. Recently the Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision of a lower court apparently on the ground that it 
rested upon the theories of handwriting experts. One of the 
practitioners of this new ‘‘science’’ actually swore that cer- 
tain vertical lines drawn.through the signature to a will were 
not in the handwriting of the testator! Undoubtedly he 
would have been equally positive about an ink blot on the 
paper. There may be valuable expert testimony—that of an 
anatomist or an accountant, for example; but the fundamental 
weakness of all of it is that the expert is never a voluntary 
witness but always a hired advocate. And in the case of 
handwriting experts the advocacy is based upon an alleged 
science about as definite as palmistry. It is appalling to 
think that a man’s life should hang upon such a rotten 
thread. 





UCH SURPRISE AND INDIGNATION HAS BEEN 

aroused all over the country by the action of a trades- 
union in Schenectady, N. Y., in expelling a member because 
of his connection with the National Guard. Apparently the 
general public does not know that there is a growing move- 
ment in labor organizations against the State militia. Many 
local unions and several of the national bodies have rules ex- 
pressly forbidding their members from joining the volunteer 
regiments, and while these rules have not been consistently 
enforced, they are likely to be in the future. It cannot be 
said that the movement is entirely unreasonable. Theoreti- 
cally, there should be no antagonism between labor organiza- 
tions and the militia; but practically, the conditions created 
by nearly every prolonged strike place the National Guard in 
a position of hostility to the strikers. In the circumstances 
perhaps it is as well for the militia that it is not honeycombed 
with men who are out of sympathy with the police work re- 
quired of the Guard in times of peace. In any event, the 
withdrawal of the union men from the ranks is not likely to 
seriously impair the Guard except in a few localities. We 
guess that the city militia regiments are not composed chiefly 
of mechanics, but of clerks and other unorganized working- 
men, who will continue to respond to the call for their ser- 
vices with the light heart of young persons going to a picnic. 





E WOULD HAVE IMAGINED THAT NO STRANGER 

bedfellowship in politics could exist than a reconciliation 
between President Roosevelt and Addicks, the wandering gas- 
man who has attempted to prove on the unfortunate State of 
Delaware his theory that a United States Senatorship is so 
much merchandise to be bought and sold openly over the coun- 
ter. The President invites the reproach of the newspapers 
that have recalled his Chamber of Commerce speech in which 
he compared the two kinds of success. ‘There is,”’ he said, 
‘the success that brings with it the seared soul—the success 
which is achieved by wolfish greed and vulpine cunning—the 
success which makes honest men uneasy or indignant in its 
presence. Then there is the other kind of success—the suc- 
cess which comes as the reward of keen insight, of sagacity, 
of resolution, of address, combined with unflinching rectitude 
of behavior, public or private.’’ With which order of success 
has the President allied himself in recognizing Addicks? We 
must attribute his action to the bewilderment of an honest 
but ambitious man who finds himself without a chart in the 
perplexing sea of professional politics. Doubtless he has 
been strongly advised to tolerate Addicks, as he was advised 
to make terms with Kerens, Clayton and the other heroes of 
machine politics in the Southwest. But we should say that 
this is not the way to best serve his reasonable ambition . for 
re-election.” He has not gained his present eminence by 
friendship for professional politicians of the baser sort nor 
will he retain it by demonstrating to the thousands of voters 
who heave accepted him as the best type of the straightfor- 
ward politician that he has gone over to the enemy. 





E SOMETIMES SUSPECT THAT THE ANARCHISTS 
of Europe are not the determined body of murderers 
they are reputed to be. The other day one of them blazed 
away at-the King of Belgium at point-blank range without 
injury to that polite monarch and excellent financier. The 
reasons he gave for the assault were purely zesthetic. He was 
exasperated ‘‘at seeing so many tired-looking personages in 
such grand coaches.’”? But investigation showed him to be 
0 


an anarchist from Italy, and he cannot be assigned to a place 
with the sensitive Englishman who posioned his wife’s sister 
because she had thick ankles. An angry artist would have 
made a better shot of it. If anarchists were really bent upon 
exterminating royalty and were as numerous as they are be- 
lieved to be by the timid, they would have no great difficulty 
in carrying out their designs. Nowadays kings very sensibly 
decline to take excessive precautions for the protection of 
their persons. The game is not worth the candle. In the 
countless chances of life the small one of death by assassina- 
tion counts for little more than the possibility of death by 
lightning, against which no one thinks of providing. One of 
the few wise sayings credited to the present merry monarch 
of Great Britain was his reply to the delegation that went to 
congratulate him on his escape from an. anarchist’s bullet. 
‘In these matters,’’ he said, ‘*we are in the hands of God.” 
A deliberate assassin could very easily bring down this poor 
old King of Belgium. Heis as common as the Paris road. He 
travels without protection from one capital to another, and is 
seen at public gatherings so often that he excites no attention 
except from fiuttering American matrons. Perhaps the rea- 
son he is safe is that he travels incognito. The vanity of 
the anarchist demands that the victim shall be clothed in all 
the dignity of his office at the moment of the assault. 





| seateione ADVOCATE OF THE “STRENUOUS LIFE” 

is Joseph Chamberlain, the English Colonial Secretary. 
Before going out to South Africa to survey the desolation 
created by his hand, he assured his neighbors that he, like a 
very great man, President Roosevelt, believed in the s. 1. and 
in ‘‘tighting as well as one knew how for the faith that was in 
one.’’ But he tried not to create personal antagonisms. He 
had never cherished personal feeling against any man and he 
had always known how to separate public policy from private 
character. Unfortunately for Mr. Chamberlain, the world is 
not so discriminating. It has not the advantage which he 
possesses of an intimate personal acquaintance with his pri- 
vate virtues and it continues to judge him by his public acts. 
We expect that he will encounter this difficulty in South 
Africa, where he intends to charm the new subjects of the 
King with the genial manners that have made all Birming- 
ham his friends. It will be hard to convince the homeless 
Boers that they should not feel personal antagonism to the 
man who ruined their country and took away their flag. 
The point is too nice for the Dutch mind. 





HE VISIT OF THE KAISER TO ENGLAND BROUGHT 

out the usual reports of underground treaties between 
Germany and Great Britain which, of course, were promptly 
denied. The visit, according to official statements, was purely 
one of pleasure. Instead of discussing international compli- 
cations the Kaiser shot rabbits in such numbers as tv call for 
the enthusiastic praise of sporting Englishmen. The fear of 
Germany is growing in England, and every movement of the 
Kaiser excites new apprehensions. We should say there was 
a sound basis for it. Nothing is more apparent to an unpreju- 
diced traveller in Germany than the bitter hatred of the Ger- 
man people toward England and Englishmen. «It pervades 
all classes of society and shows its head in the press of every 
party except the socialist. It is far uglier than the mood of 
the French people at the time of the Fashoda episode, and 
it has increased rather than diminished since the surrender 
of the Boers. Popular feeling sometimes can be overlooked in 
international ‘politics. As General Sheridan used to say, ‘it 
will evaporate.’’ But in this case it is a matter for serious 
apprehension because of the undoubted use to which the 
Kaiser is.putting it to increase the support of his naval pro- 
gramme. While pretending a friendly personal feeling toward 
England, he virtually says to the Anglophobes: ‘‘How can 
you have your revenge on England unless you give me a 
great navy?’’ The German citizen is pulled by his animosity 
to England and hauled by a canny regard for his own purse, 
which, in this period of industrial and commercial depression 
across the Atlantic, is none too bulky. While Germany con- 
tinues to suffer from the prolonged financial drought that 
began after her financial spree a few years ago, the fear of 
the tax-collector may balance the ungenial ambition of her 
people to have it out with England. 





HE PREACHERS, THE PAPERS AND THE UNPAID 

correspondents of the papers continue to thunder at the 
immorality of the plays on the New York stage at this mo- 
ment. Duse has brought over a batch of tragedies by D’An- 
nunzio in which that industrious muck-raker revels in the 
forms of indecency that are most to his taste; a particularly 
dull, cumbersome, badly constructed ‘‘problem’’ drama by 


Pinero is playing at another theatre; while at a third an 
Anglo-Saxon translation of a tragedy by Sudermann, which 
should be called **The Joy of Leaving,’’ has had a brief but 
melancholy presentation. In all three cases the theme is the 
same, although differently treated. Hence the grief of press 
and pulpit. Perhaps they make too much of the danger 
to public morals in these performances. To us they seem 
to carry their own antidote. They are wicked, it is true; 
but then they are hopelessly dull. In two of the cases at 
least the authors have performed a really heroic feat. They 
have made vice uninteresting. It is true people have gone 
to see these plays, but in the end we may feel sure they will 
suffer the same ignominious fate that overtook at least two 
of them in the places of their first production; for in London 
“Trias” 
died in a month, and in Kome ‘‘Francesca’ 
the stage. There is no cause for alarm while imported im- 


> with its eight or nine acts of stupidity, sickened and 


, 


was hissed from 


morality comes over in such mournful settings, and until the 
managers become brave enough to give us plays like ‘‘La 
Dame de Chez Maxim” in an unexpurgated edition the services 
of the censor will not be required. People continue to go to 
the theatre to be entertained, and there is no more entertain- 
ment in recent ‘‘problem plays’’ than there would be in the 
expected dramatization of a New York Central time. table. 





HE DISQUIETUDE OF SPECULATIVE CIRCLES OVER 

the financial situation turned out to be well justified by facts 
when a sudden disclosure revealed one importa: . trust com- 
pany in a state of collapse and others not far from a similar 
condition. The fact of the situation seems to he that, while 
the country has been and continues prosperous, the gamblers 
have ‘‘overplayed their hands.*’ In this they have been 
aided and abetted by the banks in a way that somewhat les- 
sens the respect paid to the officers of these institutions now 
that they have begun to preach. There has been such an 
expansion of credits as has seldom been known in this coun- 
try. The trust companies in New York have been among 
the worst offenders. The business of most of them is prac- 
tically an evasion of the national banking act. They carry 
on banking without the safeguards which the government 
has imposed upon the national banks, and apparently some 
of them have not been restrained even by ordinary prudence 
and business sagacity. The hope in the present situation 
lies in the excellent condition of the country. This is true 
of all parts, but it is especially true of the Northwest. But 
the state of the money market, the relative size of the export 
and the import trade, and other signs, ought to be sufficient 
warning if any warning were needed, beyond the mere super- 
ficial aspect of things in general, that the boom has been 
somewhat overdone and that the country is ready to settle 
down to a more lasting if less exhilarating pace. 





T HAS BEEN A QUESTION WHETHER THE WORK- 

ingmen of the country have had their share of ‘‘prosperity.”’ 
In a good many trades the men have received increases in 
wages, but apparently little of the greatly enlarged earnings 
of the railway companies has found its way to the pockets of 
the railway employés. Recently several railroad companies 
felt obliged to increase wages from ten to fifteen per cent 
and other companies are expected to follow the example. It 
is gratifying to note that the increase was granted with good 
grace and voluntarily. It should be apparent to every em- 
ployer that one of two things must happen: either wages 
must be increased or the cost of living must be reduced. 
The price of the necessities of life has mounted steadily until 
it is far out of proportion to the average wage. The officers 
of the various railroads deserve all credit fér facing the 
situation fairly and granting the new scale of wages without 
the wrench to general business conditions that would be 
caused by a strike. 





HE MOST DETERMINED CANDIDATE FOR THE 

Speakership to succeed General Henderson, Represen- 
tative Joseph Cannon of Danville, Illinois, is one of the 
really picturesque figures of national politics, a statesman of 
the old school that practiced statecraft in its shirt-sleeves. 
But it was also said with equal truth of the school that its 
followers could walk across a room paved with eggs and 
never break a shell. Mr. Cannon is a practiced politician. 
His single misstep, or at least the only one that proved ex- 
pensive to him, was taken when he permitted himself to make 
use of an expressive but extremely inelegant figure of speech 
in debate. It is the recollection of this ‘‘bad break’? that 
proved the most stubborn obstacle in the way of his candi- 
dacy. In other respects, he is probably as weil qualitied for 
the Speakership as any other candidate. 
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Hawaiian Fisherman 


THE LABOR 


AN OBJECT 


“THE UNITED STATES OF THE PACIFIC” 


HE United States the Greater has just come through 

I one of the most serious industrial crises of the cen- 

tury—a hand-to-hand contest between capftal and 
labor, whose scars are not yet healed. While this tremen- 
dous struggle has been going. on let us see what has been 
doing in an American country which it would be well for the 
American toiler to remember more frequently—‘‘the United 
States of the Pacific’-—Hawaii, the land of sugar and coffee, 
and many other things. 

Small as are the Hawaiian Islands, and insignificant as they 
may seem when compared to other portions of the United 
States, yet they contain an object lesson which ‘statesmen at 
Washington would do well to study on the eve of the recon- 
vening of Congress. The labor problem in all its ramifica- 
tions is the one huge question which to-day holds the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world. The labor problem of the 
Hawaiian Territory contains many aspects which must be en- 
countered in the development of the Philippines. It 1s true 
that these lessons are in miniature, but this has only the 
effect of rendering them more easily studied and learned. 

The difficulty of obtaining labor from outside to cultivate 
fresh territory is here very clearly demonstrated. Every year 
it becomes more and more difficult to obtain fresh supphes of 
the same labor at a workable price and thus Hawaii has 
become a regular sample land of unskilled laborers. 

The Hawaiian Territory has an area of 6,449 square miles, 
and the Philippines one of 52,500 square miles—thus the area 
of the latter is about eight times as great as the former. In 
the Hawaiian Territory the land is capable of sustaining a 
population of 500,000; and at present there are only about 
120,000. Thus there are necessarily vast tracts of country 
totally untouched, and the question inevitably obtrudes itself, 
If this fs the case in Hawaii, will it not be much more so in 
the case of the larger group of islands? 

WORKERS OF MANY RACES 

The reciprocity treaty with the United States in 1876 had 
created an urgent need for labor, and an attempt was made 
to utilize Hindoo coolies; but discouraging reports caused the 
idea te be abandoned. In 1878, 930 Portuguese laborers were 
introduced without having signed contracts before arrival. 
This condition was, however, made compulsory in the same 
year. The success of these laborers led to an Immigration 
Treaty being concluded with Portugal, under which 7,000 
immigrants arrived in the next six years—chiefly from the 
Azores and Madeira. During the six years from 1878 to 1884 
upward of 2,000 South Sea Islanders were introduced, but 
without success, It may be noted here that it has always 
been found difficult to induce immigration into the islands 
owing to the fact that the government had no land to grant 
as homesiead to the immigrants. 








Japanese Immigrants 


Native Hawaiian Sellers of Wreaths, Honolulu. 
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OUESTION 
LESSON TO AMERICAN 
By ALFRED STEAD 


In 1884 the Japanese Government consented to allow emi- 
gration to Hawaii, and in the following year 956 Japanese 
arrived. A lack of proper arrangements led to a suspension 
of the inflow, but in March, 1886, the Emigration Convention 
was signed. The immigration assumed such large proportions 
as to lead the Hawaiian authorities to believe that it would 
become unmanageable. Accordingly several of the ships 
containing Japanese laborers were sent back without being 
allowed to land their passengers. A diplomatic rupture re- 
sulted, which was about to be referred to arbitration when 
the annexation of Hawaii caused a hurried payment of 
$75,000 to Japan in settlement of her claim for damages. 
Between 1886 and 1896 there were 32,056 Japanese immi- 
grants, and only 8,969 departures back to Japan. In 1899, 
20,558 males, 4,922 females and 633 children arrived, a total 
of 26,103 (out of a total immigration of 32,725); and only 
2,780 left—2,074 men, 417 women and 289 children. And 
these figures must be considered in the light of the fact that 
there are no longer any assisted passages, all laborers having 
to pay their own fares. 

Attempts to introduce Porto Rican laborers are now being 
made, arrangements having been concluded for the supply of 
nearly 10,000, of whom some 2,000 had already been sent 
in 1901. Negroes have been tried, but have caused endless 
trouble, and the planters do not favor further immigration. 
Recently Portuguese from Massachusetts, and Greeks, were 
being brought to the islands. The latter show much disincli- 
nation to come; of a body of 62 on their way only 14 arrived 
at their destination. It has never been found feasible to in- 
duce large bodies of white immigrants to come, though the 
authorities tried hard to induce white immigration. 

The total number of laborers of all nationalities on the 
plantations on December 31, 1899, was about 40,500, of 
whom some 20,640 were under contract. The Hawalian Ter- 
ritorial Act, however, put an end to all such contracts made 
since the annexation of the islands to the United States. 


PROFIT SHARING 

Since the contract system has been abolished a system of 
profit-sharing between planters and employés has been intro- 
duced with much success. To quote from the ‘*Handbook on 
the Sugar Industry of the Hawaiian Islands’’: ‘‘At the well- 
known Ewa Plantation, nearly 600 Asiatics and a small group 
of Americans are now cultivating cane upon the following 
co-operative basis. The plantation with its steam plows and 
special equipment prepares and plants the ground and gives 
the cane its first irrigation. It also furnishes the laborer 
with free house, fuel and water, a garden plot and medical 
service if needed. Cultivating tools, water for irrigation and 
movable railroad track for harvesting the cane are all fur- 
nished free. The plantation also makes monthly advances of 
cash (without interest) for the living expenses of the laborer. 





Hawaiians plowing Cane Land with Ox-teams—Portuguese Overseer on Horseback 


The Women wear “Mother Hubbards” 
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STATESMEN 


The laborer agrees to cultivate and strip the cane, and cut 
and deliver it on cane cars, under general direction of the 
plantation manager. On his failing to do so properly, the 
manager is privileged to do the work and charge the same to 
the tenant at regular rates of wages. At the mill the cane is 
weighed and the laborer receives one-sixth of the sale pro- 
ceeds, the entire cost of manufacture being borne by the 
plantation. Immediately after grinding, settlement is made 
with the worker at a fixed rate per ton of sugar; later, when 
the returns are had on that shipment, any balance due the 
laborer is paid over to him. Contracts for cultivation are 
usually made to cover an entire field, the ground being sub- 
divided among a group of laborers, assigning about seven 
acres to Asiatics and ten acres to American laborers. On 
this basis it is expected that white laborers will make about 
forty dollars per month and Asiatics in proportion, This, 
with free house rent, fuel, water and garden, is certainly 
a very fair return for unskilled labor.” 

As to the positions filled by the different races, a rough 
division may be made as follows: The Portuguese are the 
teamsters and lower overseers (lunas); the Hawaiians are 
employed in light work and about the mills; Chinese, Porto 
Ricans and negroes do simply coolie work in the fields and 
the mills; while the Japanese are to be found everywhere. 
Practically all the skilled workmen, as well as a great portion 
of the field laborers, are Japanese. For instance, on one plan- 
tation on the island of Oahu—‘‘The Waialua Agricultural 
Company, Limited’’—where there are 2,100 men employed, 
over 1,000 of them are Japanese. There are 200 Portuguese 
and 40 whites, about 200 Porto Ricans, and the rest mainly 
Chinese. On this plantation there are also about 100 Japa- 
nese women employed, who earn up to sixteen dollars a 
month. Their household work is so slight that the women 
find it eagy to work in the fields and add to the household 
revenue. This plantation may be taken as typical of all the 
others; as, although of comparatively recent establishment, 
it will soon have the largest output of any in the islands, and 
it is equipped with the newest and most perfect machinery. 
All this machinery is run by Japanese engineers, there being 
only three white engineers to superintend the work. In the 
mill, the large pump which supplies all the water necessary 
for the extraction of the sugar is in absolute charge of a 
Japanese engineer. 

The plantation hours are from 6 a.M. to 4.30 P.M., with half 
an hour for lunch and Sunday a holiday. In addition to the 
day gangs there are night workmen, who are principally em- 
ployed in irrigation and in clearing the dead leaves from the 
fields. The wages for field work average eighteen dollars 
per month, while the skilled laborers earn thirty or even 
forty dollars per month. All the men provide their own 
food; horses are provided by the plantation, and ground for 
gardens. Only the Chinese and the Japanese avail them- 
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Hawaiian Surf Boatman 


selves of the latter, growing most of the vegetables for their 
own use. The stores on the plantation are generally run by 
Chinese who worked their contract time out and saved enough 
money to become proprietors in a small way. There is a good 
deal of sub-letting of cultivation and clearing work done, 
principally to Japanese, who are excellent business men, 
knowing the value of cane, land, labor, etc., exactly. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


But in dealing with each race of laborers separately it is 
better to leave the Japanese to the last, because there is so 
much more to say about them, filling, as they do, such varied 
positions. The Chinese are very industrious and plodding 
tield laborers, not too intelligent, but very willing to be told 
what todo. Since immigration ceased altogether at the time 
of the annexation, and had been much restricted before, it is 
impossible to obtain fresh Chinese laborers, and those on the 
plantations are becoming old and worn out. The Chinese are 
thrifty here as elsewhere, and are constantly sending money 
to China; it being necessary to employ special clerks in the 
post-office at Honolulu for registration, upon the mail days 
for the East. As is usual in Chinese communities in foreign 
countries, they supply all their own needs, and there are 
bricklayers, teamsters, and all imaginable trades and employ- 
ments filled by the Chinese. Some of the Chinese own much 
land and are wealthy men; the Speaker of the House ot Rep- 
resentatives is partly Chinese. This prosperity is, however, 
due more to the racial thrift than to capability of earning high 
wages as skilled laborers. 

The Portuguese are good workers, but it is a significant fact 
that the managers on the plantations always class them with 
the ‘‘natives,’’ not with the ‘‘whites.’? Many of the Portu- 
guese own plots of land and houses, while most of them have 
large families; it being nearly impossible to drive through the 
Portuguese quarter because of the quantities of children in 
the streets. The recent immigrants of this race from Massa- 
chusetts are very satisfactory as field laborers. The negroes 
who have arrived have caused endless trouble on the various 
plantations and are not exceptionally good laborers. It has 
been said that the negroes sent are not of the best class, and 
that these latter would be more satisfactory. While this is 
undoubtedly true, the fact remains that the better-class negro 
would not come for the wages offered on the plantations and 
the employers are not anxious to pay more. The whole sup- 
ply of labor in the islands is subject to one necessity —that of 
cheapness. In the old days, four dollars a month was con- 
sidered ample; now eighteen dollars is the average, and with 
the abolition of the contract system, wages must inevitably 
rise. It is to this desire for cheapness that must be ascribed 
the fact that most of the foreign immigrants are of-the very 
lowest class of their race. The Japanese who arrive, as a 
rule, are the best class of immigrants. This is not so strange 
when it is remembered that in 1898 the yearly salary of agri- 
cultural laborers in Japan was never higher than thirty dol- 
lars for men and twenty-one dollars for women. Domestic 
servants only received up to three dollars per month, or 
thirty-six dollars per year. Thus, to them, the wages in the 
Hawaiian plantations must have seemed very high, being 
indeed about those of skilled jewellers in Japan. 

It. is difficult to speak definitely of the work of the Porto 
Ricans, they having only recently arrived. They are, how- 
ever, very cheerful and willing to work, and probably will do 
very well as unskilled laborers. They are accompanied by 
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Japanese Immigrants imported to work on the Plantations at Honolulu 


but few women, although there are always many children 
to be found in their quarters. The following incident in 
connection with the Porto Rican immigration is amusing, 
and also gives some indication of the character of the labor- 
ers, Many of the Porto Ricans arrived at the plantation half 
starved and weak from hunger. When they arrived they 
were told that they each had credit to the extent of five dol- 
lars at the store. The half-starved men dashed off, bought 
—soda-water and candy! Some might have been seen soon 
after chewing lumps of liquorice and washing the sticky mass 
down with juice from an open tin of Californian pears. 


JAPS THE BEST WORKERS 


In the opinion of the managers and owners of the planta- 
tions, the Japanese are by far the best workers. They are 
capable of any work and must be considered as the mainstay 
of the plantations. They are very quick to learn and easy to 
manage, being a very peaceable and contented set of men and 
women. Governor Dole speaks most highly of their conduct 
and the value of their work, while the general opinion of 
authorities is that the Japanese can improve things as well 
as imitate them. Professor W. D. Alexander, President of 
the Board of Education in Hawaii, said of them in 1895: 

‘They manifest an increasing tendency to settle perma- 
nently in the islands with the approval of their government. 
Under the ‘most favored nation’ clause of the treaty of 1871, 
the Japanese Government has claimed for thera entire politi- 
cal equality with any other class of foreigners in the country. 
Their characteristic traits are well known. Their competition 
with white traders and artisans is even more dangerous than 
that of the Chinese. They are versatile, ingenious and ready 
to Jearn new methods. No race in this country appears to be 
more tenacious of its nationality or less inclined to renounce its 
allegiance to its home government and to become thoroughly 
identified with Hawaii. . . .”’ 

The Japanese spend more money than do the Chinese and 
rarely send money back to Japan, preferring to settle in the 
islands and bring their families. Not only on the plantations 
do the Japanese predominate, they are everywhere and in 
every branch of trade and labor—builders, storekeepers, 
barbers, contractors, stevedores, laborers and domestic ser- 
vants—to mention no others. At every turn the Japanese 
are to be met with, and generally very prosperous and com- 
fortably settled. An idea may be formed of the extent of the 
Japanese interests in Honolulu itself from the fact that a sum 
of $200,000 was voted to indemnify them for damages conse- 
quent upon the fire of 1900. This fire was accidentally started 
during the Plague visitation, and destroyed the Chinese por- 
tion of Honolulu—only a comparatively small part of the 
whole city area. 

Some statistics as to the relative education of the races may 
be of interest. In 1898 it was estimated that 85.28 per cent 
of the Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians could read and write; 
85.65 per cent of the Americans and Europeans (exclusive of 
Portuguese); 27.84 per cent of the Portuguese; and 51.10 
per cent of the Japanese, Chinese and South Sea Islanders. 
There are many Chinese schools and some Portuguese, but 
the government schools, and those recognized by it, have to 
be taught in English—education being compulsory. The jail 
reports from the Oahu Prison in Honolulu give the following 
statistics for 1900: 30.16 per cent of the prisoners. were 
Hawaiian males, .94 per cent Hawaiian females; 44.19 per 
cent foreign males; 9.53 per cent Chinese males; 14.55 


Japanese, Chinese and Portuguese at work laying a light Railway for transporting Cane to the Mills 


Planting Sugar-cane 


per cent Japanese males and .63 per cent Japanese females. 
In the old days, when the difficulties of obtaining labor had 
not become so acute, the ‘‘lunas,’’ or lower overseers, used 
to beat the laborers without mercy on the slightest pretext, 
and frequent disturbances resulted. Now such action on the 
part of a ‘‘luna’’ would be rewarded by his instant dismissal. 
Recently, as the result of an inquiry into the causes of an 
alleged maltreatment of Chinese laborers on one of the estates, 
no fewer than four ‘‘lunas’’ were dismissed and the manager 
received a severe caution from the authorities. The planters 
are turning in every direction to discover more labor for the 
future, and are so little confident of the permanence of the 
Porto Rican supply that they have talked even of importing 
Filipinos to work on the plantations! 

It is thought that if Cuba is given over to sugar planting, 
the Porto Ricans are more likely to go to the neighboring 
island than to cross the Pacitic to Hawaii. It is more than 
ever a difficult question how to supply the plantation needs, 
now that the contract system is abolished. However, doubt- 
less some way will be found, because the sugar industry is 
too important a one to be allowed to die out, however it may 
be hampered by paucity of laborers. 


SUGAR IS HAWAII’S KING 


The Hawaiian Territory is essentially a sugar country, 
nearly all those who once planted coffee having converted 
their plantations into sugar-cane fields, finding it more profit 
able to sell their cane to one of the mills than to grow coffee. 
This is to be deplored, because it makes it wnlikely that 
Hawaii could stand any accident to the sugar industry and 
makes the authorities of the islands strain every nerve to 
supply the labor market. At present the Hawaiian sugar 
output is one-twentieth of the world’s output, and it is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. In 1898 the value of the 
sugar industry was nearly $40,000,000, and the export was 
valued at.$16,615,339 out of a total export of $17,346,744; 
while in 1900 the export amounted to $21,898,549. These 
figures show how essential the sugar industry is to Hawaii; 
without it the total exports for 1898 would have been only 
$731,405, as compared with imports valued at $11,650,890 

An examination of the present condition of Hawaii and the 
sugar industry leads to the startling discovery that it is only 
the Japanese labor which makes the sugar industry possible. 
Out of a population of about 120,000, the Japanese supply 
61,000—or more than one-half. Japan alone enables the 
Hawaiian Territory to be a paying portion of the United 
States; and, apparently, past experiences would show that 
it’ is the only country that can make Hawaii worth the pos- 
session. This fact, startling as it undoubtedly is, must give 
cause for reflection to those who talk so glibly about cultivat- 
ing and developing the Philippines. In the Philippines, the 
conditions are still more difficult, because the climate is more 
tropical, and it is almost, if not quite, impossible for white 
men to do field labor. The question arises as to where the 
necessary labor is to come from. Is it to be the Japanese, or 
is it to be the Chinese, who will come to the rescue and. help 
the United States to reap the benefit of her conquest? It is 
probable that in either case she will have to change her ac- 
tions and state of opinion toward both Japan and China. The 
example of Hawaii, with its 25,644 Japanese laborers out of 
a total of 35,987 (of whom 5,979 are Chinese), is indeed one 
which should be full of lessons to all who are interested or 
responsible for the development of the Philippines. 
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A Detachment of Colombian Government Troops on guard at a Station on the Panama Railroad 


CIVIL WAR: IN THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


ing the Panama Canal, the long-continued guerilla 

warfare at the Isthmus of Panama grows more hys- 
terical. Of course, the growing importance of the narrow 
strip of land between the harbors of Colon and Panama, and 
the possible international complications involved, have much 
to do with keeping the revolutionists against the Colombian 
Government at Panama-under arms. In all other parts of 
Colombia the revolutionary movement has either been suc- 
cessfully suppressed or appears to be dying out from inani- 
tion. : 

Since the surrender of Uribe-Uribe, the only formidable 
rebel leader in the interior, and of old Vargas Santos, the 
arch plotter against the existing conservative regime at the 
capital of Colombia, the few remaining revolutionary chief- 
tains who appear determined to keep up the fight have be- 
taken themselves to Panama to join hands with Herrerra’s 
forces, still harrying the isthmus. 

The situation there would undoubtedly be critical—in fact, 
both Colon and Panama would long have beeu lost to the 
Colombian Government—were it not for the American war- 
ships and marines to whom has fallen the task of safeguard- 
ing trans-isthmian traffic. .Even with our. powerful protec- 
tion thus assured, the formerly brisk traffic of passengers and 
freight across; the isthmus has’ dropped off by more than one- 
half. Were it not for the providential provisions of that treaty 
of 1846 with.the government of what was then styled New 
Granada, which have rendered it obligatory upon the United 


A S THE time approaches for the great work of complet- 











States to protect the world’s traffic over that narrow strip of 
land between the Atlantic and the Pacific, it is safe to as 
sume that the Central American provinces of Colombia lying 
north of the isthmus, which have so long shown themselves 
disaffected, would have broken. loose altogether. : 

As it is, the situation is none too promising for the Colom- 
bian Government. Three years have passed now since the 
revolution, in that.part of the country, flared up, with a des- 
perate onslaught on the city of Panama. Since that time the 
open. town of Colon has been captured: twice. by the. rebels, 
and sea-fights amounting almost to naval engagements have 
been fought within the:very harbor of Panama. Only a few 
weeks ago two rebel schooners laden with arms and ammuni- 
tion were captured“by\the American. crew. of the converted 
yacht which does duty in those waters as a-gunboat. Even 
now that the heavy reinforcements from Baranquilla and the 
interior, which were-rendered available by Uribe-Uribe’s op- 
portune surrender, have arrived at the isthmus and are 


’ patrolling the threatened line of the canal, the American 


managers of the railway think they have reason to fear a new 
outburst and have asked for further protection from the ma- 
rines. As one of the officers of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany has expressed it, the company never knows what to 
expect. One day there will be several thousand rebels armed 
with Mauser or Remington rifles. swarming over the, line, ‘ap- 
parently ready for a pitched battle, the next day all will have 
dispersed, with their arms buried, and nothing apparently 
further from their intentions than to give more trouble... The 
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word ‘‘apparently’’ is an indispensable word in the vocabu- 
lary of South American warfare. 

At the, isthmus in particular things are not always what 
they seem,. The short. distance from Colon to Panama, which 
means only a few hours’ run over the railway, becomes a 
serious undertaking for troops marching afoot by reason of 
the all but impenetrable jungles and swampy &tretches through 
which the railway and the great unfinished ditch of the canal 
take their course. Fever and other complaints peculiar to the 
tropics render the region so unhealthy that even native troops 
marching through it have their ranks decimated by disease. 
How foreign troops would fare;can be judged from the mor- 
tality of the laborers employed to dig the canal and those who 
laid down the rails of the Panama Railroad. It was estimated 


then that every railroad ‘tie that was laid cost the life of at 


least one man. 

It speaks well, however, for North American hardihood 
that the Gringo adventurers and soldiers of fortune, like Gen- 
eral Jeffries and Colonel Smith on land, and the Yankee sail- 
ors who man the’Colombian gunboats and semi-piratical craft 
of the revolutionists along the coast, should have escaped so 
generally the taint of disease. 

The all-prevailing dearth of money, together with the 
chronic ill-health of the populace, have served to give to the 
isthmus that general aspect of poverty and sickliness which 
makes so unfavorable an impression on most transient travel- 
lers who come. here solely to take the short cut from sea to 
sea, EDWIN EMERSON, Jr. 


















































A “Gun Squad” and foreign Soldiers of Fortune at Colon 


Military Passengers and their Mascots in a “Panama Pullman” Car 
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successful for a dozen years, and is still a young man, 
it is not to be supposed that he escaped the usual 
course in the School of Hard Knocks which falls to most 
men who are worth their salt in the artistic profession. The 
important facts in his career may be briefly stated, as they 
were taken from the artist’s lips by the writer of this article. 

The first of American draughtsmen was born near Boston, 
at Roxbury, Mass., in 1867. His family is of good American 
stock, the male members having generally combined physical 
strength with marked intellectual traits. Gibson himself, 
standing over six feet and of powerful frame, is a typical 
specimen of his race. ‘‘I often feel,’’ he said with a smile, 
‘that it is absurd for a big fellow like me to play at work 
with a little pencil.”’ 

Mr. Gibson’s father settled at Flushing, Long Island, when 
the future artist was but three weeks old, and so he grew up 
to all intents and purposes a New York boy. Mr. Gibson 
whimsically denies that he was ever what is called a ‘‘youth- 
ful prodigy,”’ or that at an early age he displayed a remark- 
able precocity for art. ‘‘At any rate,’’ he Said to the present 
writer, ‘*I have never seen any barn-doors decorated with my 
colored crayons, and if I made sketches in those days, my 
parents probably destroyed them out of regard for my feelings 
in years tocome. But I did begin to make pictures, or at- 
tempts at pictures, when I was still a boy, and when I was 
seveuteen I joined the classes of the Art Students’ League. 
Such is the confidence of youth, that by the time I was nine- 
teen I thought I ‘knew it all’—perhaps a little more—and so 
I took a studio here in New York and began to turn out 
drawings.”’ 

Art is proverbially a stern mistress. Many a man has 
served a harder apprenticeship than did Gibson, but his pro- 
bation was sufficiently trying, as has been hinted already, 
and he proved by frequent reverses the old, old truth that 
there is no royal road to success. Two years of study with 
the New York Students’ League and a brief course later at 
Julien’s atelier in Paris—that was the sum of Gibson’s artis- 
tic education so far as it was picked up in the professional 
schools. 

But life was teaching the ambitious young artist as no 
drawing master, no copying from models, could teach him. 
He was learning with eager eyes, in the thick of the hustling 
crowds, the varied scenes of New York. No doubt his early 
setbacks went to strengthen his equipment. His instructors 
in the technique of art had failed to identify him as a genius 
or in any way to remark his native capacity. One surmises 
that he has not, in consequence, a very high opinion of the 
encouragement and inspiration to be derived from the conven- 
tional artistic training. 

“When I got out of the art school,’ he says, “I could 
draw no better, to all appearances, than when I went in—at 
any'rate, my work wasn’t a bit more salable. But I made up 
« portfolio of all sorts of things I had done in the school— 
awfully bad no doubt the greater part of them were—and 
started out to see what I could do. I visited every publishing 
house, photo-engraving establishment and lithographer in the 
city of New York. They were all very polite; they even be- 
vame pleasantly familiar with me, and some of them really 
wished to: help me, but none of them wanted my work. I 
would take a bundle of drawings to a publishing house—not 
skipping the biggest places—and give them to the boy with- 
out my name and address, saying I would call in a day or 
two. Sometimes I would go back for them—oftener I left 
the drawings altogether, in a desperate hope, I suppose, that 
they might be used if I ceased worrying about them.” 

The first suecess came when ‘‘Life’”’ accepted a drawing, 
and the art editor invited young Gibson to submit other speci- 
mens of his work. The story is told that the ardent young 
man at once offered a dozen drawings, which were not un- 
kindly declined. There were rebuffs and disappointments 
still to be encountered, but the worst was past and a market 
had been opened for him by that first picture in “‘Life.”’ 
Within a year his pen-and-ink sketches were in general de- 
mand. ‘‘Scribner’s’’ gave him a commission to illustrate 
‘“!he Luck of the Bogans,’’ a story by Sarah Orme Jewett; 
and almost immediately his distinctive style began to make 
itself felt. Next the ‘‘Century’’ recognized the young artist, 
and then ‘‘Harper’s’’ took him up, very soon afterward mak- 
ing a contract with him by which he was to draw for no 
other monthly publication during a year. 
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The Editor takes pleasure in announcing 
that hereafter Mr. Gibson will be a regu- 
lar contributor to ‘‘Collier’s Weekly.” We 
are confident our readers will appreciate 
the importance of this announcement, as we 
are sure no other magazine or weekly has 
in store for tts subscribers so significant a 
Christmas gift. The Christmas ‘‘Col- 
lier’s,” out next week, will be embel- 
lished by Mr. Gibson's first double-page 
drawing, entitled ‘‘The Parting Wall,” 
and by characteristic tllustrations for ‘‘Mr. 
Dooley’s’’ contribution on the Fair Sex. The 
following article may serve appropriately 
as a welcome on the part of the most 
representative American weekly to the 
Joremost American illustrator. 











The hard time of probation was over for Gibson. His feet 
were at last planted in the paths of success. Publishers were 
now competing for his work. And he had not yet reached 
his twenty-fifth year. 


Once upon a time, in the early heyday of the Gibson Girl’s 
popularity, that keen critic Mr. Israel Zangwill wrote: ‘‘Mr. 
Gibson merits the pride with which his countrymen speak of 
him. He has created the ‘American Girl,’ and a charming 
creature she is, though modelled on an Irish girl, they will 
tell you in the Latin Quarter.”’ 

The Gibson Girl includes these seven distinct types: The 
Beauty; the Boy-girl; the Flirt; the Sentimental; the Con- 
vinced; the Ambitious; and the Well-balanced. The last- 
named is the artist’s favorite, for it is she who comes nearest 
to the ideal of young American womanhood. The Well- 
balanced Girl is all harmony, she is loved by many men, she 
refuses many offers of marriage and still retains the friend- 
ship of the man. She is a happy combination of the six other 
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types of the Gibson Girl—beginning with the professional Beau- 
ty, who is tall, well-built, knows how to dress, is always on 
parade in full uniform, age eighteen to twenty. The next 
type, the Boy-girl, is a ‘‘good-fellow”’ sort, wears tailor-made 
frocks, smokes cigarettes, plays billiards, will help you out of 
a scrape as well as into one, talks with disconcerting audacity 
about anything she chooses, is a bit of a ‘‘sport,’’ and enjoys 
more the excitement of nearly losing her life on a runaway 
horse than the attentions of a Jovesick man. Gibson’s' Senti- 
mental Girl is extremely romantic, fancies she loves a certain 
man until she meets another who perhaps wears better boots, 
makes each man think she adores him until he takes her in 
earnest, when she suddenly discovers she loves him not. The 
Convinced Gibson Girl sets herself a certain course to pursue 
and follows it up without taking a single side-step. The 
Ambitious type has a well-defined object in life and is con- 
stantly at work trying to attain it by making her entire life 
subservient to it. 

A famous English writer once wrote a whimsical essay to 
prove that instead of Art imitating Nature, as most people 
conceive the process, the reverse of this actually takes place. 
The writer pointed out how women generally assimilate any 
recognized artistic type of beauty, Nature thus conforming to 
the prescription of Art. The fallacy is ingenious enough, and 
the vogue of the Gibson Girl might be cited as confirmatory 
evidence. It seems to be generally admitted that Mr. Gib- 
son’s famous and beautiful type has many sisters among the 
reigning beauties of the land. Whether Mr. Gibson has 
herein assisted Art to impose its rule upon Nature, according 
to the ingenious English writer, is a question which the pres- 
ent writer need not attempt to settle. The fact remains that 
we saw her first in the pictures of Gibson, and then we began 
to see her—or did we only fancy this?—in the circles of 
wealth and fashion. 

That American women are willing to be influenced by Mr. 
Gibson’s ideas of beauty, and are even eager to conform to 
them, is perhaps not too much to hazard. Of.-course, there 
are other favored types of great artistic merit, but it can 
hardly be said that any one of these exercises the compelling 
charm of the Gibson Girl. As to this, we need but take the 
testimony of women themselves, as recently reported by a 
presumably veracious woman writer: 

‘*With the old Gibson Girl—she may be called ‘old’ for the 
sake of distinction—bold, sharp angles and dashing lines were 
quite sufficient to suggest the character of the gown fabric, 
as well as its style. Now, however, this latest creature blos- 
soms forth in all the intricacy of embroideries, appliqués, frills 
and furbelows. Not a fashion-plate does this new departure 
make of her, yet it results in heightening the exquisitely 
dainty femininity which is one of her chief charms. Some- 
times demure, more often haughty, and always lovely as was 

the former type, this new one strikes us as being more 

within our grasp. She is idealized to a certain extent, 

but the human look in the eye, the pretty, womanly 
curve of the throat and chin, and the adorable 
mouth bring this creature nearer to our own 
place. We love her already, as we adored her 
original; we worship her exalted beauty, and 
if it were given unto women to make them- 
selves over, according to their own de- 
sires, the world would, almost without 

an exception, be peopled with chatm- 

ing, magnificent Gibson types.’ 

In the present writer’s view, 

Mr. Gibson looms larger than 
even his admiring country- 
men realize—disposed as 
they are from patriotic 
motives to applaud his 
success. Generally speak- 
ing, they are too busy to 
apply to his work the reflec- 
tive analysis which it demands. 
As to his charming country wom- 
en whose beauty he has made 
known to all the world and whom 
he has helped to a finer appreciation 
of themselves, it need only be said that 
they are mainly preoccupied with looking as 
much as possible like the ideal he has set for 
them and with trying to long mairitain such looks, 
1 
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It is an ill-kept secret among Mr. Gibson’s friends that he 
is somewhat inclined to resent the predominance which the 
critics accord to the Gibson Girl in any consideration of his 
work, And yet, looking back over the artist’s busy and bril- 
liant career—he has not passed his thirty-fifth year—it must 
be recorded that his creation of this charming type, now uni- 
versally identified as the Gibson Girl, was the chief factor in 
his first important success. The Gibson Girl became the rage 
upon the publication in New York, in the fall of 1894, of the 
first collection of the artist’s drawings. The book was re- 
ceived with unexampled favor by the public, and the critics 
acknowledged it to be of marked significance in the history of 
American art. The vogue of the Gibson Girl has continued 
to the present hour when her creator is, to say the truth, a 
little tired of it, and would like to be considered for another 
kind of artistic performance. 

But the public knows what it wants and, like a woman, it 
will not be denied. The comedian who believes that he was 
cut out for the sock and buskin of tragedy, the tragedian who 
feels his innate fitness for comedy, have often had chastening 
experience of this truth. Mr. Gibson is likewise in the hands 
of his public, and, being a prudent as well as gifted young 
man, he does not run counter to the public expectation. 

The latest volume of Mr.Gibson’s drawings, which he has la- 
belled ‘‘The Social Ladder,’’ happily demonstrates this. The 
Gibson Girl is here in evidence again, not so numerously and 
aggressively so as in previous collections; but she is here, 
nevertheless, and one can imagine her making a charming 
moue at the jealous artist for not yielding to her the centre of 
the stage and the whole of the book, as in the earlier years 
of her reign. 

Did Pygmalion marry Galatea after all, I wonder, or was it 
only. a ‘‘story,”’ as the children'say? If the sculptor’s kisses, 
had not speedily warmed the responsive marble into life, 
might he not have grown jealous of the public admiration of 
this one triumph of his art? Happy Galatea, to have married 
her artistic creator, thus securing every legal right upon his 
affections! 

The Gibson Girl is not absent from these pages, but time, 
which towcheth all things, has wrought some changes in her. 
Did I not say that Mr. Gibson has become a little impatient of 
the common voice declaring the ‘‘Girl’’ to be his most remark- 
able artistic achievement?—a very imperfect estimate, indeed, 
and one that has never obtained among those truly qualified 
to appraise his work. 

But however the artist may regard this illiberal criticism, 
he has victoriously replied to it in the present volume. The 
Gibson Gir] is here, lovelier, more chic than of yore—it weuld 
not be fair to number her seasons—as alluring and haughty 
as ever. She is, in short, the same, with a difference, and 
the change is due only to the mature and finished art of her 
creator. Having paid this compliment to the bewitching 
type which helped to make his first success, ‘the artist 
proves his versatility by giving us a score of others equally 
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beautiful and yet as varied as the handiwork of nature itself. 
So, please to remember, it is no longer the Gibson Girl, but 
the Gibson Girls. And the triumph of the artist lies in the 
fact that he has been able to create rivals to his own fascinat- 
ing and long unchallenged ideal of American beauty. 

However, it is only fair to the Gibson Girl to admit that 
she is the theme of some of the most delightful drawings of 
the ‘‘Social Ladder.’’ For example, the audaciously brilliant 
young woman on the cover; the unlabelled third picture of 
the series, which might be entitled ‘‘Beauty and the Beast’’; 
the delicious picture bearing for legend ‘The Story of His 
Life,’’ than which the art of Gibson has given us nothing 
more ideally exquisite—the whispering Cupid baffling the 
mind for a simile to denote its appealing grace; the demure 
figure of fashionable piety on the opposite page, expressing 
the acme of refined worldliness; the piquant beauty in the 
naive composition ‘‘Of Course There Are Mermaids’’; and 
some of the loveliest studies of ‘‘heads’’ with which this 
fine folio is profusely embellished. 

Never before, save perhaps in the Pipp scries, have we 
enjoyed Gibson the humorist with such complete satisfaction. 
Many of the pictures which he has labelled ‘‘Studies in Kx- 
pression’’ are to be ranked with the funniest cartoons he has 
ever done. The contrast which they present to the strictly 
satirical compositions heretofore considered is indeed extraor- 
dinary. An artist who can so differentiate the purely ludi- 
crous subject from the true aim and mark of satire—what is 
to be said of him but that he has mastered the complete circle 
of his art? 

Mr. Gibson’s cartoons fairly crackle with spontaneous 
mirth. The comic situation is there exactly as nature pre- 
pared it, not as laboriously contrived by the conscious artist. 
It never occurs to you that Gibson invented the joke; only 
that he saw and recorded it. Take, for example, the sketch 
which shows ‘Mr. Grubbs’’ appearing for the first and only 
time at an entertainment in his own house. The contorted 
grin on the face of the young man who was half risen from 
his chair in a perfect agony of mirth at the grotesque appari- 
tion of ‘“*Mr. Grubbs’’; the comic bewilderment of that gen- 
tleman and his unconventional attire, together with the 
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shocked expression of the pretty daughters—unite to pro- 
duce a humorous effect which is not surpassed by any other 
picture in this collection. ‘‘Mr. Grubbs’’ is indeed pure fun, 
the satirical motive being so light as not to enter into con- 
sideration. 

Comedy below stairs is acutely shown in the spirited car- 
toon, ‘‘An Imitation of the Lady of the House,’’ which does 
full justice to one phase of the domestic problem that con- 
vulses our formative society. This picture, and indeed all 
of those which he has called ‘‘Studies in Expression,’’ exhibit 
Mr. Gibson’s extraordinary skill in depicting varied types of 
character. The maid mimicking the airs of her mistress in 
the cartoon just named might be cited as a good example 
of the artist’s power in this respect. What a saucy minx she 
is with her insolent half-shut eyes, and how accurately drawn 
from life with counterfeit disdain expressed in her very finger- 
tips! And the fat policeman who is taking in the joke and 
refreshment at the same time, with a group of admiring ser- 
vant lassies. Never has the mistress of the house (poor 
weary woman!) scored such a ‘‘social triumph”’ as the maid 
enjoys at the hands of this humble but discriminating 
audience. 

Mr. Gibson’s avowedly satirical cartoons make a large 
showing in ‘‘The Social Ladder.’? One would have to go 
to Thackeray’s printed page for a richer feast of satire than 
the artist has here spread before us. Most of these striking 
pictures derive their chief point and motive from the per- 
plexed comedy of social ambition in America. Half comic 
and half tragic is this comedy of the ‘‘new rich,’’ as depicted 
with unerring sureness of touch and the keenest satiric sug- 
gestion in Mr. Gibson’s drawings. So eloquent are these pic- 
tures, so charged with meaning and purpose, that one almost 
resents any printed word of comment or explanation as a 
thankless service to the mind, sufficiently informed by the 
picture itself. Happily Mr. Gibson has been sparing of such 
labels, and the greater is the enjoyment of those who truly 
love his work. Indeed, the artist is averse from the practice,of 
commentating his pictures and would prefer to let them speak 
for themselves but that a concession of this sort is usually re- 
quired of him on behalf of the public. I fancy that the pub- 
lic which likes Gibson’s pictures so heartily understands their 
meaning quite as well as the connoisseurs. Unlike the late 
George du Maurier, who was half a literary man and half an 
artist, Mr. Gibson puts all that he has to say into his picture: 
Du Maurier’s practice, as we know, was to tell half the story 
in his picture and half in his literary comment—a process 
which does not afford the fullest satisfaction to the admirers 
of either art. : 
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The critics who have heretofore refused to consider Mr. 
Gibson as an artist of serious possibility and power should 
give a little study to the picture entitled ‘‘The Troubles of the 
Rich,’’ the only one of the mordantly satirical series which I 
need particularize. Better than words could tell it is the story 
told by the drawing itself, yet one may be pardoned for going 
lamely behind the artist in an effort to suggest what he has 
done so well, The grand dining-room with all its appurte- 
nances of luxury, the flunkies imposing and splendid, the 
master of the house decrepit and huddled pitifully in his 
chair, the sumptuous table laden with costly service of gold 
and silver, the dreary magnificence of the banquet with the 
guests so few and widely separated—‘‘several having sent 
their regrets at the last moment’’—all make up a picture elo- 
quent in its every detuil, searing in its satiric truth, terrible 
in the voiceless moral it preaches. And yet the element of 
pathos is not lacking: it speaks in the broken figure of the 
senile master of the house, with his poor old palsied head and 
half-shut eyes; it is powerfully suggested by every detail of 
that funereal feast, and it is even legible on the pride-worn 
face of the most conspicuous woman in the scene. 

Many persons wil!! believe that the artist has saved his best 
and most striking picture for the last leaf in his book. Cer- 
tainly there is a beauty of conception, a sense of imaginative 


~ power, in the composition entitled ‘‘When a Man’s in Love’’ 


which place it with the very rarest performance of Mr. Gib- 
son. Never has the quest of the ‘‘eternal feminine’’ been 
more subtly, yet powerfully, indicated by pencil or brush. 
And how grandly simple it is—as true art ever is! The lover 
exiled to the desert sees the face of his Beloved in the rush- 
ing clouds and on the sculptured rocks. It is indeed the uni- 
versal theme, touched with the revealing light of genius. 

I have ventured to suggest Mr. Gibson’s claim to consider- 
ation as a serious artist, though to a majority of his country- 
men he seems perhaps no more than an exceedingly clever 
cartoonist, a graceful draughtsman. But such work as he has 
given us in ‘‘The Social Ladder’’ cannot fail of its due recog- 
nition. The artist is still a young man, and, viewing the sum 
of his performance to date, knowing also the resources of his 
unsatisfied ambition, his vigorous personality, one may well 
indulge the highest hopes of his future. The ‘‘noble discon- 
tent’’ that makes for art has never yet in him been lulled to 
sleep by self-complacency. He is as eager now as when fame 
first came to him. He has worked hard for the success al- 
ready won—he will work harder yet. And perhaps if this 
big, silent young man would give utterance to his deepest 
self, the cry of his soul would be: ‘‘Time and I against any 
other two!’ 
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THE MAIDS OF PARADISE 


BY ROBERT.-W. CHAMBERS 


Author of. “Ashes of Empire,’ “The Red Republic,” etc., etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


During the Franco-Prussian War, Scarlett of the Secret Service 
arrests a band of socialists, including Countess de Vassart. Buck- 
hurst, thief of a royal diamond crucifix, is among them, but escapes. 
Scarlett, wounded, with the countess journeys to Morsbronn. There 
he meets Buckhurst under guise of a physician. He surrenders the 
diamonds, which Scarlett deposits at Paris Police Headquarters. 
Mornac, a new-official, apparently proves the gems to be pebbles. 
Scarlett flees and joins a circus bound for Paradise. He wants to 
witness a transference of State valuables involving Buckhurst and 
Mornac. Buckhurst tries to stir up revolutionary feeling in Para- 
dise. The plot for the valuables nears a climax; for Buckhurst, 
using a secret. signal, orders away the waiting cruiser and com- 
mands his band of conspirators to wreck the treasure-train. 
Scarlett plans a counter-plot and, using the telegraph, arranges 
to frustrate Buckhurst and capture him and his followers. 


CHAPTER XVII—(Continued) 
The Semaphore 


HEN I went into the house I saw Sylvia reading in 
W the Bible by the failing light. She raised her dreamy 

eyes as I passed; I had never seen her piquantly 
expressive face so grave. 

‘‘May I speak to you alone a moment, after dinner?’’ 
I asked. 

“*If you wish,”’ she replied. 

I bowed and started on, but she called me back: 

‘*Did you know that Monsieur Eyre is here?’’ 

“Kelly Eyre?”’ 

“Oui, monsieur. He returns with an order from the Gov- 
ernor of L’Orient for the balloon.”’ 

I was astonished, and asked where Eyre 
had gone. 

‘*He is in your room,”’ she said, ‘‘load- 
ing your revolver. I hope you will not 
permit him to go alone to Paradise.”’ 

**T’ll see about that,’’? I muttered, and 
hurried up the stairs and down the hallway 
to my bedchamber. 

He sprang to the door as I entered, giv- 
ing me both hands in boyish greeting, saying 
how delighted they all were to know that 
my injury had proved so slight. ‘That 
balloon robbery worried me,”’ he continued; 
‘*‘T knew that Speed depended on his bal- 
loon for a living; so as soon as we entered 
L’Orient I went to our consul, and he and 
I made such a row that the Governor of 
L’Orient gave me an order for the balloon. 
Here it is, Mr. Scarlett!’ 

His heightened color and excitement, his 
nervous impetuosity, were not characteristic 
of this quiet and rather indifferent young 
countryman of mine. 

I looked at him keenly but pleasantly: 
**You are going to load my revolver and go 
over to Paradise and take that balloon from 
these bandits?’’ I asked, smiling. 

**An order is all right, but it is the 
more formal when backed by a bullet,”’ 
he said. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you were 
preparing to go over into that hornet’s nest 
alone?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with a reck- 
less laugh. 

“Give me my revolver,’’ I said coldly. 

His face fell. ‘‘Let me take it, Mr. Scarlett,** he pleaded; 
but I refused and made him hand me the weapon. 

“‘Now,’’ I said sternly, ‘I want to know what the. devil 
you mean by attempting suicide? Do you suppose that 
hose ruffians care a straw for you and your order? Kelly, 
what’s the matter with you? Is life as unattractive as all 
that?’ 

His flushed and sullen face darkened. 

“If you want to risk your life,’’ I said, ‘‘you have plenty 
of chances in your profession, Did you ever hear of an aged 
aeronaut? Kelly, go back to America and break your neck 
like a gentleman.”’ 

He darted a menacing glance at me, but there was nothing 
of irony in my sober visage. 

‘**You appear here,’’ I said, ‘‘after the others have sailed 
from L’Orient. Why? To do Speed this generous favor? 
Yes—and to do yourself the pleasure of ending an imbittered 
life under the eyes of the woman who ruined you.” 

The boy flinched as though I had struck him in the face. 
For a moment I expected a blow; his hands clinched convul- 
sively and he focused me with blazing eyes. 

“Don’t,’’ I said quietly. ‘‘I am trying to be your friend; 
I am trying to save you from yourself, Kelly. Don’t throw 
away your life—as I have done. Life is a good thing, Kelly, 
a good thing. Can we not be friends though I tell you 
the truth?’’ The color throbbed and throbbed in his face; 
there was a chair near him; he groped for it and sat down 
neavily. 

“Life is a good thing,’’ I said again; ‘‘but, Kelly, truth is 
better. And I must tell you the—well, something of the truth 
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—as much as you need know. . now. Kelly, she is m~ 
worth it.’’ 

‘Do you think that makes any difference?”’ he said harshly. 
“Let me alone, Scarlett. I know! .. J know, I tell 
you!” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you know she deliberately 
betrayed you?” I demanded. 

“Yes, I know it. . . I tell you I know it!”’ 

‘‘-And . . you love her?”’ 

‘*Yes. . .’’ He dropped his haggard face on his arms a 
moment, then sat bolt upright. ‘‘Truth is better than life,” 
he said slowly; *‘I lied to you and to myself when I came 


back. I did come to get Speed’s balloon, but I came . . for 
her sake . . to be near her. . to see her once more be- 
fore I—”’ 


‘*Yes, I understand, Kelly.*’ : 

He winced and leaned wearily back. ‘‘You are right,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I wanted to end it. . . Iam tired.” 

I sat thinking for a moment; the light in the room faded 
to a glimmer on the panes. ‘‘Kelly,’’ I said, “‘there remains 
another way to risk your neck, and, I think, a nobler way. 
There is in this house a woman who is running a terrible risk 
—a German spy whose operations have been discovered. This 
woman believes that she has in her pay the communist leader 
of the revolt—a man called Buckhurst. She is in error. 
And she must leave this house to-night.” 

Eyre’s face had paled; he bent forward, clasped hands 
between his knees, eyes fastened on me. 

‘There will be trouble here to-night—or in all probability 
within the next twenty-four hours. I expect to see Buck- 
hurst a prisoner. And, when that happens, it will go hard 
with Mademoiselle Elven; for he will turn on her to save him- 





‘The sailors from the ‘ Fer-de-Lance’!”’ 


self... And you know what that means: .. a blank 
wall, Kelly, and a firing squad. There is but one sex for 
spies.”’ 


A deadly fear was stamped on his drawn face; I saw it, 
tense and quivering, in the gray light, of the window. 

“She must leave to-night, Kelly. She must try to cross 
into Spain. Will you help her?’’ 

He nodded, striving to say ‘‘Yes.”’ 

**You know your own risk?”’ 

“Ton ** 

‘*Her company is death for you both . . if you are taken.”’ 

He stood up very straight, quivering. In what strange 
forms comes happiness to man! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Like Her Ancestors 


A SENSE of insecurity, of impending trouble, seemed to 
weigh upon us all that evening; a physical depression which 
the sea- wind brought with its flying scud wetting the window- 
panes like fine rain. 

At intervals, from across the moors, came the deadened 
rolling of insurgent drums, and, in the sky, a ruddy reflection 
of a fire brightened and waned as the fog thickened or blew 
inland—an ominous sign of disorder—possibly even a reflec- 
tion from that unseen war raging somewhere beyond the 
obscured horizon. 

Eyre, ill at ease, walked from window to window, looking 
at the luminous tints on the ragged edges of the clouds; Syl- 
via, over her heavy embroidery, lifted her head gravely at 


moments to glance after him when he halted listless, pre- 
occupied, staring at Speed and Jacqueline, who were 
drawnig pictures of Arthur and his Knights, by the lamp- 
lit table. 

I leaned in the embrasure of the southern window gazing 
at my lighted lanterns which dangled from the halliards at 
Saint-Yssel. The soldier Rolland had so far kept his word; 
three red lamps glimmered through a driving mist; the white 
lanterns hung above, faintly shining. 

Full in the firelight of the room sat the young countess, lost 
in revery, hands clasping the gilt arms of her chair. 

I drew a chair to the blaze; the driftwood burned gold and 
violet with scarcely a whisper of its velvet Hames. ‘‘I am 
afraid my story is not going to be very cheerful,’’ I said, ‘‘and 
I am also afraid that I must ask you to listen to it.’’ 

She met my eyes with composure, leaned a little toward me 
and waited. 

And so, sitting there in the tinted glare, I told her of the 
death of Delmont and of Tavernier, and of Buckhurst’s share 
in the miserable work. 

I spoke in a whisper scarcely louder than the rustle of the 
flames, watching the horror growing in her paling face. I 
told her that the money she had intrusted to them for the Red 
Cross was in my possession and would be forwarded at the 
first chance; that I hoped to bring Buckhurst to justice that 
very night. 

‘‘Madame, I am paining you,’’ I said, ‘‘but I am going to 
cause you even greater unhappiness.”’ 

‘*Tell me what is necessary,’’ she said, scarcely forming the 
words with tightened lips. 

“Then I must tell you that it is necessary for Mademoiselle 
Elven to leave Trécourt . . and leave to-night.”’ 

She looked at me blankly, as though she 
had not heard. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary,’’ I repeated. 
“She must go quietly, secretly. She must 
leave her effects, she must go in peasant’s 
dress, on foot.”’ 

**Why?’’ 

“Tt is better that I do not tell you, ma- 
dame.”’ 

“Tell me. It is my right to know.”’ 

‘*Not now; later, if you insist.” 

The young countess passed one hand 
over her eyes as though dazed. ‘‘Does 
Sylvia know this?’’ she asked in a shocked 
voice. 

‘Not yet.” 

‘‘And you are going to tell her?”’ 

‘*Yes, madame.”’ 

I left her in the shadow of the curtains, 
and passed through the room to Sylvia’s 
side. She looked up quietly from her em- 
broidery frame, then, dropping the tinted 
silks and needles on the cloth, rose and 
walked beside me past Eyre, who stood up 
as we came abreast of him. 

When we entered the little tea-room 
she passed on to the lounge and seated 
herself on the padded arm; I turned, 
closed the door and walked straight toward 
her. 

She glanced up at me curiously; some- 
thing in my face appeared to sober her, for 
the amused smile on her lips faded before 
I spoke. 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked. 

“I am sorry to tell you,’’ I said, ‘‘sorry 
from my heart. You are not very friendly 
to me and that makes it harder for me to say what I have 
to say.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she asked guardedly. 

‘IT mean that you caunot stay here,’ I said... ‘*And 
you know why.”’ 

The color flooded her face and she stood up, confronting 
me, exasperated, defiant. 

‘Will yot explain this insult?’’ she asked hotly. 

‘*Yes, madame. You are a German spy,’’ I said under my 
breath. 

There was no color in her face now—nothing but a glitter 
in her blue eyes and a glint from the small white teeth biting 
into her lower lip. 

‘French troops will land here to-night or to-morrow,’’ I 
went on calmly; ‘‘you wil] see how dangerous your situation 
is certain to become when Buckhurst is taken—and when it 
is understood what use you have made of the semaphore.’’ 

She winced, then straightened and bent her steady gaze on 
me. Her courage was admirable. 

‘‘T thank you for telling me,”’ she said simply. ‘‘HaveIa 
chance to reach the Spanish frontier?’ 

‘I think you have,’’ I replied; ‘‘Kelly Eyre is going with 
you when—”’ 

**He! No, no, he must not! Does he know what I am?” 
she broke in impetuously. 

‘*Yes, mademoiselle; and he knows what happens to— 
spies.”’ 

‘‘Did he offer to go?” she asked incredulously. 

‘*Mademoiselle, he insists.’’ 

Her lip began to tremble; she turned toward the window 
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where the sea-fog flew past in the rising wind, and stared out 
across the immeasurable blackness of the ocean. Without 
turning her head she said, ‘‘Does he know that it may mean 
his . . death?”’ 

“He has suffered worse for your sake!’’ I said bitterly. 

‘©What?’’ she flashed out, confronting me in an instant. 

‘“*You must know that,’’ I said: ‘‘three years of hell— 

prison—utter ruin! Do you dare deny you have been igno- 
rant of this?”’ 
- For a space she stood there, struck speechtess; then, ‘‘Call 
him!’ she cried—‘‘call him, I tell you! Bring him here—I 
want him here!—here before us both!’ She sprang to the 
door, but I blocked her way. 

“T will not have Madame de Vassart know what you did 
to him!”? I said. ‘‘If you want Kelly Eyre I will call him.” 
And I stepped into the hallway. 

Eyre, passing the long stone corridor, looked up as I beck- 
oned; and when he entered the tea-room, Sylvia, white as a 
ghost, met him face to face. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ she said harshly, ‘‘why did you not come to 
that bookstore?”’ 

He was silent; his face was answer enough—a terrible 
answer. 

‘*Monsieur Eyre—speak to me! Is it true? Did they—did 
you not know that I made an error—that I did go on Monday 
at the same hour?’’ 

His haggard face lighted up; she saw it, and caught his 
hands in hers: ‘‘Did you think I knew!’’ she stammered— 
‘‘did you think I could do that? They told me at the Usine 
that you had gone away; I thought you had forgotten—that 
you did not care—"’ 

‘Carel’? he groaned, and bowed his head, crushing her 
hands over his face. 

Then she broke down, breathless with terror and grief: ‘‘I 
was not a spy then—truly I was not, Kelly. There was no 
harm in me. I only—only asked for the sketches because— 
because—I cared for you. J have them now; no soul save 
myself has ever seen them, Even afterward when I drifted 
into intrigue at the embassy—when everybody knew that 
Bismarck meant to force war—everybody except the French 
people—I never showed those little sketches! They were— 
were mine!—Kelly, they were all I had left when you went 
away—-to a fortress!—and I did not know!—I did not 
know!—” 

‘‘Hush!’? he groaned. ‘“‘It is all right—it is all right 
now—” 

‘**__Do you believe me?”’ 

‘Yes, yes—don’t ery—don’t be unhappy—now.”’ 

She raised her head and fumbled in her corsage with shak- 
ing fingers, and drew from her bosom a packet of papers. 
‘‘Here are the sketches,’’ she sobbed; ‘‘they have cost you 
dear! Now leave me—hate me! Let them come and take 
me—I do not want to live any more—oh! what punishment 
on earth—!”’ 

Her suffering was unendurable to the man who had suffered 
through her; -he turned on me, quivering in every limb. 

“We must start,’ he said hoarsely; ‘‘give me your 
revolver.”’ 

1 drew it from my hip-pocket and passed it to him. 

‘‘Scarlett,’’ he began, ‘‘if we don’t reach —’’ 

A quick rapping at the door silenced him; the young coun- 
tess stood in the hallway, bright-eyed but composed, asking 
forme. ‘‘The red and the white lights are gone,’’ she said. 
“There are four green lights on the tower and four blue lights 
on the halliards.”’ 

I turned to Eyre. ‘‘This is interesting,’ I said grimly: 
“*T set signals for the Fer de-Lance to land in force. Some- 
body has changed them. You had better get ready to go.”’ 

Sylvia had shrunk away from Eyre; the countess looked 
at her blankly, then at me. 

‘*Madame,”’ I said, ‘“‘there is little enough of happiness in 
the world—so little that when it comes it should be weleomed, 
even by those who may not share in it.”” And I bent nearer 
and whispered the truth. 


As I stood looking at her, a vivid flare of light flashed 
through the window behind me, crimsoning the walls, play- 
ing over the ceiling with an infernal radiance. At the same 
instant the gate outside crashed open, a hubbub of voices 
swelled into a roar; then the outer doors were flung back and 
a score of men sprang into the hallway—soldiers with the red 
torchlight dancing on rifle-barrels and bayonets. And before 
them, revolver swinging in his slender hand, strode Buck- 
hurst, a red sash tied across his breast, his colorless eyes like 
diamonds, 

Speed and Jacqueline came hurrying through the hall to 
where I stood; Buckhurst’s smile was awful as his eyes 
flashed from Speed to me. 

Behind him, close to his shoulder, the torchlight fell on 
Mornac’s smooth false face, stretched now into a ferocious 
grimace; behind him crowded the soldiers of the Commune, 
rifles armed, craning their unshaven heads to catch a glimpse 
of us. 

‘‘Demi-Battalion, halt!’? shouted an officer, and flung up 
his naked sabre. 

‘*Halt,’’ repeated Buckhurst quietly. 

Madame de Vassart’s servants had come running from 
kitchen and stable at the first alarm, and-now stood huddled 
in the courtyard, bewildered, cowed by the bayonets which 
had checked them, 

‘‘Buckhurst,’’ [ said, ‘‘what the devil do you mean by this 
foolery?’”’ and I started for him, shouldering my way among 
his grotesque escort. 

For an instant I looked into his deadly eyes; then he 
silently motioned me back; a dozen bayonets were levelled, 
forcing me to retire, inch by inch, until I felt Speed’s grip 
on my arm. ‘That fellow means mischief,’’ he whispered. 
‘*Have you a pistol?” 

‘I gave mine to Eyre,’’ I said under my breath. ‘‘If he 
means us harm, don’t resist or they may take revenge on the 
countess. Speed, keep her in the room there! Don’t let her 
come out—”” 

But the Countess de Vassart was already in the hall, facing 
Buckhurst with perfect composure. 

T'wice she ordered him to leave; he looked up from his 
whispered consultation with Mornac and coolly motioned her 
to be silent. Once she spoke to Mornac, quietly demanding a 
reason for the outrage, and Mornac silenced her with a brutal 
gesture. 

‘‘Madame,”’ I said, ‘‘it is I they want. I beg you to 
retire.’’ 

‘*You are my guest,’’ she said; ‘‘my place is here.’’ 

‘Your place is where I please to put you!’’ broke in Mor- 
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nac, And to Buckhurst: ‘‘I tell you she’s as guilty as the 
others. Let me attend to this and make a clean sweep!” 

‘Citizen Mornac will endeavor to restrain his zeal,’’ observed 
Buckhurst with a sneer. And then, as I looked at this slen- 
der, pallid man, I understood who was the dominant power 
behind the curtain; and so did Speed, for I felt him press my 
elbow significantly. 

He turned and addressed us, suavely, bowing with a horrid 
mock deference to the countess: 

‘In the name of the Commune!—The ci-devant Countess 
de Vassart is accused of sheltering the individuals Scarlett, 
late Inspector of the Imperial Police, the individual Speed, 
ex-Inspector of Imperial Gendarmes, the individual Eyre, 
under general suspicion, the woman called Sylvia Elven, a 
German spy. As war-delegate of the Commune, I am here 
to accuse!”’ 

There was a silence, then a low, angry murmur from the 
soldiers, which grew louder until Buckhurst turned on them. 
He did not utter a word, but the sullen roar died out, a bayo- 
net rattled, then all was still in the dancing torchlight. 

“I accuse,’’ continued Buckhurst in a passionless voice, 
‘the individual Scarlett of treachery to the Commune; of 
using the telegraph for treacherous ends, of hoisting signals 
with the purpose of attracting government troops to de- 
stroy us. 

“T accuse the individual Speed of aiding his companion in 
using the telegraph to stop the government train, thus depriv- 
ing the Commune of the funds which rightfully belong to it— 
the treasures wrung from wretched peasants by the aristocrats 
of an accursed monarchy and a thrice accursed empire—!”’ 

A roaring cheer burst from the excited soldiers, drowning 
the voice of Buckhurst. 

“As for you,”’ observed Buckhurst, glancing up at us where 
we stood speechless together, ‘‘you will be judged and sen- 
tenced when this drumhead court decides. Go into that 
room!”’ 

The countess looked up quietly, smiled, and stepped across 
the threshold. Speed followed; Jacqueline slipped in beside 
him, and then I turned on Buckhurst, who had just ordered 
his soldiers to surround the house outside. 

‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ I said, when the last armed ruffian 
had departed, ‘‘I am the only person in this house who has 
interfered with your affairs. The others have done nothing 
to harm you.”’ 

“The court will decide that,’’ he replied, balancing his 
revolver in his palm. 

I eyed him for an instant. ‘‘Do you mean harm to this 
unfortunate woman?’ I asked. 

‘*My friend,’’ he replied in a low voice, ‘‘you have very stu- 
pidly upset plans that have cost me months to perfect. You 
have, by stopping that train, robbed me of something less 
than twenty millions of francs. 

“T have my labor for my pains; I have this mob of fools 
on my hands; I may lose my life through this whim of yours; 
and if I don’t, I have it all to begin again. And you ask me 
what I am going to do?”’ 

His blank eyes glittered: ‘If I strike her I strike you. 
Ask yourself whether or not I will strike.”’ 

All the blood seemed to leave my heart; I straightened up 
with an effort. ‘‘There are some murders,’’ I said, ‘‘that 
even you must recoil at.’ 

“T don’t think you appreciate me,’’ he replied with a 
deathly smile. 

He motioned toward the door with levelled weapon; I 


_ turned and entered the tea-room, and he locked the door from 


the outside. 

The countess, seated on the sofa, looked up as I appeared. 
She was terribly pale, but she smiled as my heavy eyes met 
hers. ‘‘Is it to be farce or tragedy, monsieur?’’ she asked 
without a tremor in her clear voice. 

I could not have uttered a word to save my life. Speed 
came slowly across the room with me. ‘‘Do they mean to 
shoot us?’’ he asked bluntly. 

‘*Messieurs,’’ said the countess with a faint smile, *‘your 
whispers are no compliment to my race. Pray honor me by 
plain speaking. Are we to die?”’ 

‘*Yes, madame,” I replied. 

“Thank you,”’ she said softly. 

I looked up; my head was swimming so that I could 
scarcely see her—scarcely perceive the deep, steady tender- 
ness in her clear eyes. 

‘Do you not understand?” she asked. ‘‘You are my 
friend; I wished to know my fate from you?’’ 

‘*Madame,”’ I said hoarsely, ‘‘how can you call me friend 
when you know to what I have brought you?” 

‘*You have brought me to know myself,’”’ she said simply. 
‘*Why should I not be grateful? I have done nothing for my 
country. Iam to die now; but not in ignorance... Why 
do you look at me so sadly, Monsieur Scarlett? Truly you 
must know that my life has been long enough to prove its 
uselessness, ’’ 

“Tt is not true,’’ 1 cried, stung by remorse for all I had 
said in ignorance. ‘‘Such women as you are the hope of 
France! Such women as you are the hope of the world! 
Ah, that you should consider the bitterness and folly of such 
a man as I am—that you should consider and listen to the 
sorry wisdom of a man unfit to breathe in your presence—a 
homeless mountebank—a wandering fool—a preacher of empty 
platitudes!—who has brought you to this with his cursed 
meddling—!”’ 

‘*_Who taught me truth,” she said calmly; ‘‘who made 
the last days of my life the only ones worth living. I said 
to you but an hour since—when I was angry—that we were 
unfitted to comprehend each other. It is false. We are 
fitted for that. I had rather die with you than live without 
the friendship which I believe—which I know is mine. . . 
Monsieur Scarlett, it is not—love. If it were I could not say 
this to you—even in death’s presence. It is something bet- 
ter, higher; something untroubled, confident, serene... You 
see it is not love... And perhaps it has no name. . 
For I have never before known such happiness, such peace, 
as I know now, here with you, talking of our death. . . Do 
you regret life?”’ 

“Not now,”’’ I said. 

“You are kind to say so. I do believe—yes, I know, that 
you truly. care for me. Do you?” 

"ven. 

“Then it will not be hard. . . 
painful . .”’ 

The key turning in the door startled us. Buckhurst en- 
tered; and through the hallway I saw his dishevelled soldiers 
running, flinging open doors, tearing, trampling, pillaging, 
yrecking everything in their path. 


Perhaps not even very 





**You are to be shot in the garden at dawn,’’ he observed, 
blinking about the room, for the bright lamplight dazzled him. 
Speed, who had been standing by the window with Jacque- 
line, wheeled sharply, took a few steps into the room, then 
sank into a chair, clasping his lank hands between his knees. 

The countess did not even glance up as the sentence was 
pronounced; she looked at me and laid her left hand on mine, 
smiling as though waiting for the moment to resume an iuter- 
rupted conversation. 

**Do you hear?’’ demanded Buckhurst, raising his voice. 

There was no answer for a moment; then Jacqueline stepped 
from the window and said, ‘‘Am I fice to go?’’ 

“*You!’’ said Buckhurst contemptuously ; ‘‘who are you?’’ 

“T am Jacqueline.”’ . 

“‘Really!’? sneered Buckhurst. ‘Well, Jacqueline, you 
may go—to the devil at your convenience.’ 

He went out, slamming and locking the door; and I heard 
Mornac complaining that the signals had gone out on the 
semaphore and that there was more treachery abroad. 

“Get me a horse!’’ said Buckhurst. ‘*‘There are plenty 
of them in the stables. Mornae, you stay here; 1°] ride over 
to the semaphore. Gut this house and fire it after you’ve 
finished that business in the garden to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘*Where are you going?’’ demanded Mornae’s angry voice. 
“Do you expect me to stay here while you start for Paris?’’ 

**You have your orders,’’ said Buckhurst menacingly. 

“Oh, have I? What are they? To stay here when the 
country is roused—stay here and perhaps be shelled by that 
damned cruiser out there—’’ 

His voice was stifled as though a hand had clutched his 
throat; there came the swift sound of a struggle, the banging 
of scabbards and spurs, the scuffle of heavy bocis. 

‘‘Are you mad!’’ burst out Mornac’s strangled voice. 

**Are you?’’ breathed Buckhurst. ‘‘Silence, you fool! 
Do you obey orders or not?’’ 

Their voices receded; Speed sprang to the door to listen, 
then ran back to the window. ‘‘Scarlett,’’ he whispered, 
“there are the lights of a vessel at anchor off Groix!"’ 

I was beside him in an instant. ‘‘It’s the cruiser!’’ I said. 
“Oh Speed, for a chance to signal!’’ 

We looked at each other desperately. 

‘*We could set the room afire,”” he said; ‘‘they would land 
to see what had happened.”’ 

**And find us all shot.” 

Jacqueline, standing beside Speed, said quietly: ‘‘I will 
swim it. Wait! Raise the window a little—’’ 

**You cannot dive from that cliff!’’ I said hopelessly. 

She cautiously unlocked the window and peered out into 
the dark garden. ‘‘The cliff falls sheer from the wall yon- 
der,’”’ she said. ‘‘I shall tiytodrop. I learned much in the 
circus. J am not afraid, Speed. I shall drop into the sea.”’ 

“To your death,’ I said. ‘‘It is useless, my child.’’ 

‘Possibly, m’sieu. It is a good death, however. I am 
not afraid.” 

“Close the window,’’ muttered Speed; ‘‘they’d shoot her 
from the wall, anyway.”’ 

Again the child gravely asked permission to try. 

““No,”’ said Speed harshly, and turned away. But io that 
instant Jacqueline flung open the window and vaulted into 
the garden. Before I could realize what had happened she 
was only a glimmering spot in the darkness; then Speed and 
I followed her, running swiftly toward the foot of the garden; 
but we were too late: a slim white shape rose from the top 
of the wall and leaped blindly out through the ruddy torch 
glare into the blackness beyond. 

We heard a soldier’s startled ery, a commotion, curses and 
astonished exclamations from the other side of the wall. 

Soldiers were beginning to clamber up the garden wall 
from the outside; torches were raised to investigate. As 
we shrank back involuntarily into the shadow of the shrub- 
bery, 1 stumbled over something soft—Jacqueline’s clothes 
lying in a circle as she had stepped out of them. 

Speed took them; I followed him, creeping back to the 
window, where we entered in time to avoid discovery by 
a wretch who had succeeded in mounting the wali, torch 
in hand. 

I looked dully at Speed, who sat by the window, brood- 
ing over the little woollen skirt on his knees, stroking it, 
touching the torn hem, and at last folding it with unaccus- 
tomed and clumsy hands. 

There were noises outside our door, loud voices, hammer- 
ing, the sound of furniture being dragged over stone floors 
and I scarcely noticed it when our door was opened again. 

Then somebody called out our names; a file of half-drunken , 
soldiers grounded arms in the passageway with a bang that 
brought us to our feet, as Mornac, flushed with wine, en- 
tered unsteadily, drawn sword in hand, 

“I’m damned if I stay here any longer,’’ he broke out 
angrily. ‘‘I’ll see whether my rascals can’t shoot straight 
by torchlight. Here you—Scarlett, I mean! And you, 
Speed—and you, too, madame—patter your prayers, for 
you'll get no priest. Lieutenant, withdraw the guard at 
the wall. Here, captain, march the battalion back to Para- 
dise and take the servants!’’ 

A second later the drums began to beat, but Mornac, furi- 
ous, silenced them. ‘‘They can hear you at sea!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Do you want a boatload of marines at your 
heels? Strike out those torches! Four will do for the gar- 
den. March!’’ 

The shuffling tread of the insurgent infantry echoed across 
the gravel courtyard; torches behind the walls were ex- 
tinguished; blackness enveloped the cliffs. 

‘Well,’ broke out Speed hoarsely, “‘good-by, Scarlett.’ 
He held out his hand. 

**Good-by,’’ I said as ina dream. I dropped his hand as 
two soldiers placed themselves on either side of him. 

‘*Well, good-by,’’ he repeated aimlessly; and then, re- 
membering, he went to the countess and offered his hand. 

“*T am so sorry for you,’’ she said with a pale smile; ‘*you 
have so much to live for. But you must not feel lonely, 
monsieur; you will be with us—we shall be close to you.” 

She turned to me, and her hands fell to her side. ‘‘Are 
you contented?’’ she asked. 

“*Yes,’’ I answered. 

“T, too,’? she said sweetly, and offered her hands. 

I held them very tightly. ‘‘You said,’’ I whispered, 
“that it is not—love. But you did not speak for me, dear- 
est, noblest of women. For I love you.”’ I crushed her 
hands to my lips in silence. 

A bright blush spread over brow and neck. ‘‘So—it was 
love—after all,’’ she said under her breath. ‘‘God be with 
us to-day—I love you.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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HEN Alexander Graham Bell 
completed his telephone the 
next step was to interest capi- 
tal. Among those approached 

on this subject was Senator Don Cam- 

eron of Pennsylvania. Mr. Cameron 
thought well of the project at first and 
agreed to furnish $10,000 for a half 
interest. 
changed his mind, and when Bell con- 
tinued his visits in the hope of win- 
ning him over again, he was met with 

a severe rebuff. Cameron finally left 

instructions with his butler “not to 

admit that crazy inventor again.” In 

Boston there is a carpenter who took 

a lot of the stock in payment of a bill 

against the Telephone Co., because he 

couldn’t get anything else. He was the 
most disgusted carpenter in Boston 
at the time. He promptly forgot that 
he was a stockholder, which at the 
time was the best thing he could do. 

As years went on, however, the 
wonderful success of the telephone 











On reflection, however, he’ 


























The Agnew Auto Mailing Machine, Capable of Folding, Wrapping 
and Addressing 10,000 Papers Per Hour 
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The history of this stock is particu- 
larly cited because the Linotype ma- 
chine has rendered necessary another 
machine which is destined to become 
a greater success than even the Lino- 
type—the Agnew Automatic Mailing 
Machine. 

We have outlined in the foregoing 
page the evolutionary progress by 
which conditions ripen for one inven- 
tion while another may be some years 
ahead of its time. We think we have 
made it sufficiently clear that the 
necessity for handling the vast amount 
of publications accruing as a result of 
the Linotype and other improved ma- 
chinery in the publishing business is 
so great that nothing can stop the 
progress of a machine that can do the 
work. 

And now to describe somewhat in 
detail what work is waiting for this 
machine to do and how it does it. 

The Agnew Mailer is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Lee Agnew, a gen- 











began to attract the attention of 
investors, and stock that had gone 
begging soon began to soar. The 
carpenter not knowing much 
about stock market manipulation, 
continued to hold on to what he 
still considered a bunch of paper. 
Some one finally discovered what 
he had and informed him that his 
holdings were worth well in the 
millions. The carpenter promptly 
forsook his bench to join the se- 
lect army of capitalists. 

In connection with the Tele- 
phone hundreds of just such in- 
stances could be cited such as we 
have related. The faculty of see- 
ing ahead is rarely vouchsafed to 
the unthinking. Thousands of 
men, looking over their lives be- 
wailing the fate that still compels 
them to work, bitterly regret “not 
having done this” or “having done 
that.” They forget that there are 
just as many opportunities in the 
future as in the past. That all it 
requires is calm, deliberate con- 
sideration of the opportunities 
as they present themselves. No 
hasty conclusions, no jumping at 
decisions. The laws of success 
are simple, and the faculty of 
judging the value of anything new 
is simply one of mathematics. 
Does the article fill a well defined 
demand? Can it be supplanted 
by any other article of a similar 
character ? 

Most great fortunes are the re- 
sult of some patent. The stress of 
modern business is so keen that it 
is scarcely possible to accumulate 
a fortune in a business exposed to 
competition. There must be a 
monopoly. Hence the Trusts. 
They seek, by combination, to ap- 
proach as near as they may to the 
ideal conditions surrounding a pat- 
ent. A good patent is secure from 
competition for 17 years, and then 
may be renewed for another term 
at the expiration of the first. 

Under such circumstances it 
is small wonder that capital is at- 
tracted to this form of investment, 
and that the returns have in many 
instances proven so lucrative. 

Of all those inventions which 
have proved the greatest money- 
makers, none have ever exceeded 
the returns bestowed upon labor- 
saving machines, the telephone and 


telegraph alone excepted. It was 
an ordinary thing for Andrew 
Carnegie, the great iron master, 
to dismantle a huge plant costing 
hundreds of thousands in order to 
replace it with something later and 
more labor saving. 

Labor is the most costly thing in 
all the world. Machinery, build- 
ings, ships, railroads, all cost vast 
sums of money, but they pale in 
significance beside the enormous 
outlay for labor. And it goes on 
constantly. Every Saturday night 
hundreds of millions are paid out 
for labor. The pay roll is the bug 
bear of the modern business man 
everywhere. It whitens his hair 
and puts the stoop on his shoul- 
ders. It is the Old Man of the 
Sea in finance. It is the one 
thing that must be kept at the low- 
est point or ruin will result. 

Under such circumstances it is 
no wonder that the inventor of 
anything which saves labor is at 
once a millionaire. He need not 
seek his market. It will seek him. 
No merchant in any line can afford 
to be without an invention that 
will save labor. Against his will 
it may be, but nevertheless that 
machine he must have, or compe- 
tition will force him to the wall. 
And a labor saving machine ef- 
fects two important results—it 
widens the market, thus increas- 
ing consumption, and in turn 
bringing more labor into the mar- 
ket for other purposes. To prop- 
erly judge the value of a new in- 
vention when first placed upon the 
market is one of the most difficult 
things in finance. Yet that is 
where the big money is made. 
Elias Howe, who invented the 
sewing machine, could find no 
backer in America. He journeyed 
to England, sold a few to a corset 
manufacturer, but his expenses 
were so great that he had to bor- 
row money to return. For years 


the idea lay dormant, awaiting the ~ 


necessary capital for its develop- 
ment. Morse spent all his own 
money and all his friends’ money 
before he could induce any one to 
listen to him. Had not the gov- 
ernment come to his rescue with a 
small grant it is certain that the 
world would have waited several 


years longer than it did for the 
telegraph. 

Coming down more nearly to 
our own time, a similar experience 
befell Otto Mergenthaler, inventor 
of the now famous Linotype; but 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has made millions for the 
venturous spirits who recognized 
the value of the machine itself, 
and who had the nerve to back it 
with their money. Those who 
buy the stock now are satisfied 
with a small interest on their in- 
vestment. 

And so it goes on. One great 
invention creates the necessity for 
another. But not till the world 
is ready for it can it be a success. 
When the conditions are ripe it 
is usually on a question of capital 
for the purposes of introduction. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Ma- 
chine to which we have referred 
before has been to the publishing 
business what the sewing machine 
and the telegraph have been to 
theirs. It has done more to 
cheapen the cost of papers than 
any other agency in the realm of 
commerce. A dozen years ago the 
one cent paper was unknown. It 
couldn’t be produced. The cheap 
monthly papers which circulate by 
the millions throughout the farm- 
ing districts of our country were 
impossible. In a hundred direc- 
tions the Linotype has stimulated 
the output of periodicals to such 
a degree that a great and growing 
business has sprung up. Like the 
other inventions of which we have 
spoken, the capital for the intro- 
duction of the Mergenthaler was 
hard to find. Its stock was un- 
salable at any price at one time. 
Yet in a few years it has paid 
its owners millions in dividends. 
From a small beginning it is now 
earning over 20 per cent on a capi- 
tal of ten million. 

From April 15, 1895, to Janu- 
ary, 1902, it has paid over eleven 
million dollars in dividends. And 
in addition to all this its assets at 
the end of six years amounts to 
$10,258,836.49. The stock on 
October 14, 1902, soid on the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange for $188.00 
per share of $100.00, being $88.00 
above par. 


tleman who has been connected 
with the publishing business all 
his life, and who thoroughly un- 
derstands the wants of the trade. 
The Mailing machine which now 
bears his name is the result of 
twelve vears of incessant study 
and labor. Model after model 
has been discarded in favor of 
newer and better ideas, till now 
the Mailer is more than human in 
its operations. 


It works automatically. It re- 
quires only the assistance of a boy 
to superintend its running and to 
remove the bags when they are 
filled with papers. It receives 
the papers from the press in lots 
of fifty folds, then wraps them 
and prints the individual address 
on each. Not only is the work 
done with machine-like precision, 
but it does it at the marvellous 
speed of 10,000 copies per hour. 

Some slight idea of its economy 
may be judged from the fact that 
it saves nearly 95 per cent of the 
labor in the circulation depart- 
ment of every publication using 
the mails—and to this there is no 
exception. 


There is therefore an impera- 
tive need for the Agnew Mailer. 
Its future is secure. The great 
problem with all newspapers (and 
in fact all publishers) is how to 
dispose of their edition after it 
leaves the press with the greatest 
speed. Time is everything to a 
newspaper. The delay of a few 
moments may result in the ioss of 
important railroad connections and 
the consequent annoyance to deal- 
ers and subscribers. In order to 
expedite delivery, a vast force 
must be constantly employed, who 
cannot be utilized in any other de- 
partment. The result is therefore 
to necessitate the maintenance of an 
expense account which is the de- 
spair of all publishers.. No means 
have ever been devised heretofore 
to effect this economy. But with the 
Agnew Auto Mailer the mailing 
department is relegated to the 
scrap heap. It does the work of 
twelve men, and does it with 
merely the supervision of a boy to 
remove the bags when filled and 
see to the running of the machine. 
The vast labor saving thus 


























achieved is so great that no pub- 
lisher can afford to be without it. 


. THE MARKET FOR THE AGNEW 
AUTO MAILER 


Following the successful plan 
of the Linotype Co. and the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., it has been 
decided to adopt the Lease system 
with the Agnew Auto Mailer. 

The patents cover not only the 
United States, but the entire civil- 
ized world. They are what is 
known as basic patents. That is, 
they do not infringe on any other 
mechanism devised for any pur- 
pose of a similar character. Each 
device has been specially invented 
for this machine by Mr. Agnew 
himself. His invention is entirely 
the product of his own brain, and 
does not embody any ideas other 
than those required for this par- 
ticular machine. In this way has 
the machine been developed— 
gradually, and by the most pains- 
taking care. It is not the work of 
a few days or a few months, but 
the unremitting toil of over ten 
years. By such slow and _=la- 
borious methods is success only 
reached. 

But to return to our field. In 
this country alone there is handled 
by the Post Office more than 
325,538,397 pounds of second- 
class matter (periodicals and news- 
papers). The number of single 
pieces delivered to subscribers ag- 
gregated the respectable total of 
2,350,608,377. 

Statistics giving the expense of 
handling this enormous amount of 
matter by hand are not available. 
But wherever there is a newspaper 
office, wherever there is a pub- 
lisher, this work is going on ALL 
THE TIME, and at an expense 
ninety-five per cent greater than 
would be were the Agnew Auto 
Mailer in use. 

The demand for the Agnew 
Mailer is infinitely greater than 
the Linotype. The composing- 
room of the ordinary publisher 
outside of newspapers is one of 
the smallest expenses in the estab- 
lishment. By reference to the 
Brown Book of Boston or CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY, a short calculation 
will suffice to show the small 
amount of labor necessary to do the 
amount of composition required by 
these two publications. But to 
mail, nearly 500,000 copies of the 
Brown Book every month and 
nearly 350,000 copies of CoLLIER’s 
every week, is another story. And 
the same comparison holds good 
-with every other paper published. 

The demand and the necessity 
for the Agnew Mailer is insist- 
ent. It can no longer be denied. 


A machine that will do the work 
of twelve men and save over 95 
per cent of the expense is some- 
thing that is bound to be a great 
success. Every publisher who 
has seen the model has expressed 
himself as being pleased with its 
working, and has declared his 
willingness to install the machine 
as soon as they are on the market. 

In the case of the Brown Book 
in Boston, where one of these ma- 
chines is installed, the Agnew 
Mailer disposes of their entire edi- 
tion of 450,000 copies in less than 
four days and a half, where form- 
erly it required twenty-five days 
steady work by over one hundred 
hands. Even the first machine, 
which was a large cumbersome af- 
fair and not at all like the later 
ones, did the entire work of a met- 
ropolitan daily for four weeks to 
the satisfaction of all concerned 
and to the great surprise of every 
one but the inventcr’ himself. He 
knew what to expect and was not 
disappointed, 

The .patents cover, as we have 
said, the “entire civilized world. 
From correspondence and inter- 
views the.Company has a list of 
four thousand . periodicals ‘to 
whom there is no doubt of, leasing 
the Mailer as soon as the ma- 
chines are built. The price of a 
lease is only $1,000.00 a year— 
an insignificant sum when it is 
remembered that the saving ef- 
fected in labor alone far more than 
pays the royalty, besides leaving 
the publisher a handsome profit 


MAILING ROOM OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER, SHOWING THE OLD WAY 


no other such opportunity for in- 
vestment as that of the stock in 
the Agnew Auto Mailing Co. 
Like the Linotype, it will be sold 
at a price far below its value at 
the beginning, and only those who 
can take a peep into the future will 
make money. It will require no 
judgment to buy Auto Mailing 
stock when it is paying 50 and 
100 per cent dividends. Then is 
the time those who read this ad- 
vertisement will look back and 
wonder why they hadn’t sense 
enough to take advantage of what 
was one of the great opportuni- 
ties of a lifetime. 

Stock in the Agnew Auto 
Mailer can now be purchased at 
par. The capital is $3,000,000, 
divided into 120,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of 
$25.00 full paid and non-assessa- 
ble. The Company has no pre- 
ferred stock and ‘no bonded indebt- 
edness—nothing, comes before the 
commonistock. » Only one-third of 
the capital ‘stock is offered for sale, 
the’ remaining two-thirds having 
already, been underwritten. 

The enormous profits which will 
be earned by this Company during 
the first year warrant the promise 
of a dividend of at least 50 ‘per 
cent, besides carrying a comfort- 
able sum to surplus. Over 4,000 
machines will be installed as fast 
as completed, and at a yearly 
rental. of $1,000.00 each will yield 
a profit more than the entire capi- 
tal stock. It is doubtful if any 
other such meritorious article was 
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SPECIMEN OF WORK DONE ON THE AGNEW 
AUTO MAILING MACHINE 


for himself. There is business in 
sight sufficient to earn large divi- 
dends the first year. And as the 
output increases each year the rev- 
enue grows accordingly. Each 
year therefore, as in the case of 
the Linotype, will show a con- 
stantly growing surplus. At a 
very conservative estimate there 
are over 10,000 publications in the 
United States alone where the 
Agnew Mailer is indispensable. 
In foreign countries the field is 
equally good, and there is to-day 


ever before brought to the atten- 
tion of the investing public. The 
price of these shares on the stock 
exchange will soon be many times 
above what is asked for them now. 
It will then be too late to make 
money. Only the man who an- 
ticipates a rise in stock can make 
morrey. 

The president of the Company 
is Mr. G. L. Richards, a well- 
known publisher of Boston. He 
has been identified with two of the 
greatest successes of the past year 


in Boston and has himself invested 
five hundred thousand dollars in 
cash in the Agnew Auto Mailer. 
In a recent interview in a Boston 
paper he is quoted regarding the 
Mailer as follows: 

Since we have acquired the pat- 
ents of the Agnew Mailer we have 
had an offer made to us by a syn- 
dicate of wealthy men to purchase 
the patents outright for one million 
dollars in cash. I made the same 
reply to them that I have to others, 
That they could purchase the stock 
at par up to one million dollars, 
but the control could not be ac- 
quired at any price. 


I have had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many labor sav- 
ing devices, but in all my expe- 
rience have never yet found any- 
thing to compare with the Agnew 
Mailing Machine. It is beyond 
question one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age and comes at a 
time when the market is demand- 
ing just such a machine. With- 
out exception every publisher 
whom I have interviewed and 
every publisher to whom I have 
written has assured me unequivo- 
cally that if the machine will do 
what we claim for it, they will be 
unable to do without it. 


The shares which we are about 
to offer will commend themselves 
to the conservative investor 
everywhere. The Company 
starts out with business sufficient 
to ensure them enormous divi- 
dends from the beginning and the 
value of the stock should soon be 
greatly enhanced. I consider this 
one of the very best investments I 
know of and I do not believe the 
public will ever have such an op- 
portunity to secure stock in a com- 
pany owning so valuable a patent 
and capitalized at such a small 
sum. 

Application will be made to the 
Boston, New York and London 
Stock Exchanges to list this stock 
so that every day you can know 
exactly what you can realize for 
your holdings. 


he Federal Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton will act as transfer and fiscal 
agents and the State Street Trust 
Co. as Registrars of stock. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Federal Trust Co., who will 
issue a temporary receipt until 
the engraved certificates are de- 
livered. The right is reserved to 
reject any or all subscriptions and 
to reduce the amount allotted in 
case of prior sale. 


For further particulars address 
Tue AGNeEw Auto MAILING Ma- 
CHINE Co., 101 Broad St., Boston. 
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THE SMART 


TT SMART GIRL does not pin her faith 
wholly to expensive tailors and dress- 
makers, If she is one of the lucky 
mortals born to smartness, she need not even 
be upon speaking terms with the high priests 
and priestesses of fashion, but in the matter 
of toilet details she must be inspired. She 
must bring talent to the choice of belts and 
She must 
soar‘to positive genius in the matter of neck- 
wear. In the so-called ‘‘little unings’’ lies the 
_ key to successful dressing. It is the little 


girdles and footwear and gloves. 

















touch that confers cachet. upon even a simple 
costume, and the lack of that touch will write 
failure all over the most costly and elaborate 
of toilets. 

Never was this gospel more convincing than 
it is this season. Exquisite elaboration is seen 
on every side, yet hand in hand with it goes 
chic simplicity. The severe shirt-waist suit is 
as important an item of the smart girl’s ward- 
robe as any mysterious creation of fluffs and 

‘ frills; and there are dainty but fetching house- 
gowns galore which represent a comparatively 
small outlay in money. 

It is in combination with these simple frocks 
that the cult of ‘‘the little things’’ reaches its 
highest development. The stock and belt liter- 
ally make or unmake the shirt-waist or shirt- 
waist suit, and a knowing stock and girdle 
ean confer distinction upon even the most 
unpretentious gown of albatross, cashmere, 
or etamine. : 

Neckwear has approached the dignity of a 
high art, and the shops display it in fascinat- 
ing variety, but the machine-made and fussy 
stocks do not fulfil the aim and object for 
which they are designed, and the dainty hand- 
made stocks of the more elaborate designs are 
appallingly expensive for the girl whose allow- 
ance is not princely. Luckily, even the most 
exquisite of the French models may be easily 
copied by any woman who is at all deft with 
the needle; and a very slight amount of work 
will add to the plainer and more severe cravat 
the touch that redeems it from commonplace- 
ness. If the girl who twists a ribbon around 
her throat and ties it carelessly in front would 
but realize what a transformation she could 
accomplish by hem-stitching or fagot-stitching 
the ends of that ribbon, and possibly sprink- 
ling a few French knots along the hem, she 
would not grudge the little time and labor 
needed for the work; but the average girl will 
¢o on wearing her neck ribbon frayed at the 
edges and never know the possibilities she is 
overlooking. 

Take, for example, the plaid scarf sketched 
here. It is a very simple searf of plaid silk, 
but to it have been added pointed hems and 
a turnover collar of white batiste caught to- 

gether with fagot-stitching, and the result is 
distinct individuality and character. 

Then there is the third cravat of the head- 
ing. Itis only a softly plaited scarf of gleam- 
ing black Louisine folded around a foundation 
stock under a turnover collar, and brought 
back to the front; but the scarf-ends are 
hemstitched and held in place by two fancy 
brilliant pins or buttons, The ordinary black 
silk or satin searf worn in stock fashion and 
tied in four-in-hand or bow is one of the most 





GIRL’S NECK WEA R=—By MARIE GREGOIRE 


WITH SKETCHES BY JEANNETTE HOPE 


effective shirt-waist cravats a girl can wear 
with colored waists, but it should have its 
hemstitched ends, its French knots, and should 
be tied with skill, or run through an effective 
little metal buckle. One good model for this 
style of cravat brings the ends back to the 
front where they barely meet, are cut round, 
and are held together by links like cuff-links. 
This stock is particularly becoming to the girl 
who has a short, fat neck and for whom any 
bulky neckwear is undesirable. 

A close-fitting stock without a flaring bow 
is more universally becoming than fluffy neck- 
wear, yet there are many women to whom a 
full knot of lace, tulle or soft ribbon under the 
chin is a decided improvement. Tie soft scarf 
and big chin bow of tulle helps a picture-hat 


to frame a certain type of face effectively, as 
one of our illustrations proves; and in another 
sketch we have shown an exceedingly pictu- 
resque combination of severity and fluffiness 
in a shaped stole stock of white taffeta from 
beneath which flare a bow and jabot of soft 
creamy lace. 

Narrow ties of batiste, with hand-wrought 
euds and embroidered turnovers, are now worn 
in stock fashion, and tied in a tiny bow at the 
front. In fact, all forms of fine white lingerie 
neckwear have a vogue just now, and the most 
fashionable turnover is of finest white batiste 
or lawn, hand-wrought. The linen and lawn 
turnovers embroidered in colors, which were 
so popular last season, are still seen, but are 
demodé, having become so common that the 








LL night, before the windows, pass, 
Long bony fingers, and the glass 
Shows where they lightly tap the pane 
And then draw back and come again. 
A skinny face makes mouths at me, 
And frightens me most dreadfully. 
The scratching of these fingers sounds 
Like metal rain within the grounds. 
The Tree-Hag is an awful sight, 
Alone that way the dead of night; 
Her thin, brown fingers, shaking throat, 
And shine-eyes that do gleam and gloat. 
She nods her forehead on the frame 
And shakes aloft her wild brown mane. 
Oh fearful, I, to go to sleep 
While the Tree-Hag’s face doth peep, 
Staring in my little room 
And beckoning across the gloom. 








THE TREE-HAG 


And in the morning see the tree 

Stand peacefully and stare at me, 

Belying all my dreadful fear 

While the dreary night was here. 

Another night, and in the dawn 

It stands upon the silent lawn, 

Holding out white hands to me 

All full of pear-bloom, and I see 

I've made a great mistake—and she 

Had all this time been suffering 

An enchantment from the King 

Of Gnomes, who lives somewhere 

Down the garden’s magic stair. 

Oh if that pear tree I might shake! 

I look at her, and I take, 

Later, from her lap the gold 

Of the pears—all I can hold! 
—EUGENIA O. CLARK. 








fastidious woman will have none of them. 
For the girl who clings to her stiff linen col- 
lar and cannot reconcile herself to the soft, 
crumpled stocks, the stiff linen collar of 
moderate height, turned over an inch at the 
top and worn with a chic scarf tie, is a prac- 
tical and satisfactory mode. 

The season’s deluge of charming neckwear 
is accountable for a distressing number of 
sins against good taste. Women lose their 
hearts to fascinating stocks, buy them, and 
then proceed. to wear them with any and all 
costumes, quite ignoring all laws of appropri- 
ateness. 

There are gowns with which lace and velvet 
and embroidery consort amicably—and there 
are others. The smart girl wears shirt-waist 
neckwear with her severe shirt-waists—severe 
stylish stocks and collars—and reserves her 
dressy neckwear for her soft waists of crépe 
and silk and dainty light-weight wool, and for 
her less severe frocks. 

Of the five stocks pictured in our heading, 
only two are quite suited to the plain tailored 
shirt-waist. The third one which we have 
already described is meant for just such wear, 
and. the second one, while more elaborate, is 
yet severe enough in its lines and materials 
to come within the class. It is made of black 
and white taffeta bands held together by open 
herring-bone, and French knots in black orna- 
ment the white silk bands. 

Beside this sketch is another showing a stock 
of white lace appliquéd upon a foundation of 
white net and bound and strapped with white 
taffeta, dotted with French knots. These lace 
stocks are, of course, too elaborate to be in 
good form with the ordinary shirt-waist, but 
are charming with the more sheer matinee 
blouses and afternoon gowns. Many of them, 
especially those accompanying French model 
costumes, are of creamy lace, embroidered in 
colored silks, an artistic design of fruit or ber- 
ries and leaves in the popular greens, and reds 
scattered over the lace foundation is particu- 
larly smart, but the making of such a stock 
requires considerable skill with the needle and 
much artistic taste. White taffeta scarfs and 
turnovers, embroidered in Russian or Bulga- 
rian cross-stitch patterns in gay reds, yellows, 
blues and greens, are a most effective addition 
to dark blouses aud are easily made by any 
girl who can handle her needle at all. Cross- 
stitch, one or two pretty fagot-stitches, French 
knots, hem-stitching and neat plain sewing are 
all that one requires for the making of the very 
smartest neckwear, and any girl can sit down 
and perfect herself in all of these in one after- 

















noon.. She would find the time profitably in- 
vested. The hem-stitching, which is tedious 
and trying to the eyes, is not really essential; 
for open herring-bone or fagot-stitching may, 
in almost every case, be substituted for it. 
The fitting of the stocks requires some skill, 
but with a little patience and effort their 
foundations may be cut, fitted, and boned 
with very fine feather-bone placed on either 
side of the chin and at the backs. When 
such a foundation is ready, adjusting the outer 
stock is not a difficult matter, and it is almost 
as easy for the girl with a slim neck to make 
a stock that will fit her as to attempt to alter 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
_ Whooping Cough, 
N Croups. 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For mors than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there.is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which i ives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YO MONTREAL, CANADA 
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NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the os Valley, thirty miles 
from Cinci Easily y train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excell tio Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. ‘co reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or d from busi For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


Try This Clock Free 
For Two Weeks 


f Then decide whether you desire to 

| jointhe Art Jewelers’ Library, 

4 whose members buy everything at 

=| wholesale. Send us your name and 
address to-day. 


H. CLARKE NEWMAN & CO. 
Dept. N 24. Mercantile Nat’! Bank Building 
New York City 
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neatly one of the shop-made stocks which 
come only in large sizes. 

The last two sketches of our heading belong 
with the more elaborate group, yet are simple 
enough in-their own way. One is of pale-blue 
batiste, herring-boned in white, worked in 
white French knots and finished with three 
tiny white;pearl buttons. The.other is fash- 
.ioned of point de Venise lace,-appliquéd on net 
and bound with black taffeta. Black taffeta 
pendent ornaments dangle from the stole ends. 


-HOLIDAY CURRENCY 


Cees and New Year’s make greater 
demands upon the resources of the Post- 
Office than any other holidays of the year, and 
the working forces of the Department are in- 
creased from ten to twenty per ceut in various 
parts of the country where the traffic is the 
heaviest. It may not be generally known 
that the pressure upon the Sub-Treasury is 
almost as great as upon the Post-Office. When 
the season for general gift offering approaches, 

the demand for currency is so great through- 

out the country that all the banks put in early 
requisitions for the small denominations. This 
demand amounts in the aggregate to millions 
of dollars. Employers who give their em- 
ployés Christmas presents in the form of 
money ask for crisp new bills, and denomi- 
nations from five to one thousand dollars are 
quite freely put in circulation. ‘ 

A large number of five hundred and one 
thousand dollar bills are annually drawn from 
the banks and thus used for presents. Large 
orders for coin are sent early in the season, 
and these are shipped to the country and city 
banks direct from the Philadelphia Mint on 
requisitions made in Washington by the Sub- 
Treasury in New York! This money all comes 
in kegs. Each keg holds five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of nickels or one thousand dollars’ 
worth of pennies. The gold coins are shipped 
in bags containing five thousand dollars each, 
and the new bills are put up in sealed pack- 
ages, usually containing four thousand dollars. 

From five to seven millions of dollars’ worth 
of bright new coins and crisp bills of various 
denominations are paid out of the New York 
Sub-Treasury alone to be used around Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. Out-of-town banks 
make proportionately heavy demands for the 
new coins and bills. This new money grad- 
ually gets into circulation, and by another 
Christmas it is old and worn. A new flood 
of it then causes the.old to be redeemed, and 
thus the process is repeated year after year. 


THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE 
(A New Version) 
By FELIX CARMEN 


Lone before I met with Mabel, 
Fascinating, fresh and fair, | 

I had known the ancient Fable 
Of the Tortoise and the Hare; 

But the moral on its face was 
Rather hard for me to go, 

For it made out that the Race was 
To the Slow. 


Slow and sure—and slowly, surely, 
I have come to realize 
How the. Tortoise won securely 
And retains to-day the prize: 
/Esop was a prophet clever 
Centuries ere I was born; 
Tortoises he knew, but never 
Saw them worn. 


In the coils ‘of Mabel’s tresses, 
Resting in the shining gold, 

One small caryen shell expresses 
Well the truth that Alsop told; 

For the -Hair, .no longer ‘agile, 
Finds a comfortable home 

With the Tortoise—frail and fragile :— 
Mabel’s comb! 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE will be a 40-page Holi- 
day Number with a cover by Lageuiacker anda 
double- -page illustration by C. D. Gibson, The 
fiction will be ‘‘The Captive,” by. Rudyard 
Kipling, illustrated by Smedley and Penfield, 
and ‘‘The Squire’s Wager,’’ by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, ‘*Mr. 
Dooley” will make a few ‘‘Guesses about 
Women,”’ illustrated with a portrait of ‘‘Mr. 
Dooley’? and of an American Girl by C. D. 
Gibson. Lieutenant Peary writes about his 
recent experiences in search of the North Pole, 
with pictures by Reuterdahl. The Woman’s 
Pages will be full of suggestions appropriate 
to the season. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. It is for yourfood. Pure and wholesome.—Adr, 


On coaching parties don’t overlook a few cold ee 
of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. will 
double your pleasure.—Adv. 


An Adapted Food 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow’s milk—just 
the right percentage of fats and proteids. For forty-five 
Years Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has been 
the leading infant food of the world. Use it in tea and 


coffee.—Adv. ; 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 





is on each box. 25c. 
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Send two 2-ct. Stamps for the Imperial Granum Calendar 


Send for it now and you will wan 
Only four cents is required. Com 





Picture shows calendar greatly reduced. 


Address JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. X, 1 


Imperial Granum Standard Food for Infants, Children, Invalids 
NEW TRIAL SIZE, PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS—OF YOUR DRUGGIST OR FROM US 





Actual size 11%x434 inches, on ivy green photo mount, 
reproduced inten colors from the original paintings, by Ida Waugh. No advertising on the front. 


t more to give away for Christmas. 
pare this with the amount others ask. 


53 Water Street, New York City. 




















‘ ILLUSTRATED BOOK GIVEN TO INQUIRERS 
Sold by The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston 
John Wanamaker, New York and "Serre a 
Juelg & Co., Baltimore and Washingto 


The Estey Co., St. Louis 
Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 
The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co. » Cincinnati 
The J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co., Cleveland 
Junius Hart Piano House, New Orleans 
F, J. Schwankousky, Detroit 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U. 8. A. 





THE 
ANGELUS 
MASCAGNI 


Testimonial from the celebrated composer of 
**Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ ‘‘Amico Fritz,” 
“Tris,”’ etc. 


“The Angelus is a wonderful virtuoso-pianist, and at 
the same time an excellent organist, 
hanks to its marvellous means of expression, it can 
give the complicated pieces more life an soul than any 
other instrument of its kind is able to give. 
“Bravo to the inventors. 
(Signed) PIETRO MASCAGNI. 

















ee THE BEST PRESENT 


for young persons of artistic tastes. Equally acceptable to their 
elders. ger learned, pleasant, profitable, instructive. 


Our Pelican Outfit, No. 90, only $2.25 
Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood an ull instructions, all contained in fine 
Leatherette Box, and sent “C. O. D. for examination, if desired. 
Our special price on this leader is $2.25. Regular value, $3.00. 
40-page Catalogue No. C 38, Free 
Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, 
ready for etching. We want you to have it. 
THAYER & ree 
146 Wabash Avenue HICAGO 
Largest mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the be 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
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Clhtneute 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a vose piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same asin Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO co. 


160 Boylston Street, = = Boston. 
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half hose for men makes 
pmep - pees, and in-} 
Christmas 
liner otactt some of the >= and a. Fah 25c. styles. 


{point inthe U.8. Style 19-10, Snowblack uppers wane 
lentire foot Natural een Cotton shade. Style 1i%s- 

|Snow black uppers withsole made in Natural Egyptian Son 
ton shade. — ie B-15. Snowblack ground with White hair & 





While we would like to have you procure this famous half 

hose from your local dealer, should he not carry these 
styles you can obtain them at no extra expense or trouble: 
by sending us your order direct, accompanied by the price, | 
stating size, W aes assorted, or of one style or color, 

25c. per pair. = half dozen in box. Sizes, 9 to 11%| 
inclusive. Delive Post or Express Paid by us to any 





Style H-4. Dark Coffee ground with White hair 
line ain Style H-2. Cambridge Black and White 
Mixed ground with Cardinal hair line stripes. Style 198-9. 

Snowblack ground throughout, fast color and unfad- 
ing. Sizes, 9-11. Price, 25c. per pair; it dee pairs, $1.50, 

postpaid to any part of the United Stat 

Shaw Stocking CO., 39 Smith St.,Lowell, Mass 














Exposition Flyer 


Big Four 


From Cleveland to St. Louis 
WRITE FOR RATES AND FOLDERS 


Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’l P. & T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


BIG 
Stereopticons % ONEY ee 
the Public. Betbing affords better opportuni- 
7 ties for men with 
smali capital. We 
m start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
fy explicit instructions 
at a sur omg low 
cost. 
Large eunmeatie 
reguiar theater and 
lecture circuit, also 
loealfields in Church- 
8, Public Schools, Lodges. and Genera! Public Gatherings. Our 
Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything, Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 























225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, Chicago, Ile. 
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Help 
=@ Yourself 


There is a depth 
of meaning in these 








ing has ever been 
made without self 


ep. 
All who are in 






If you believe that a strong, sound body and 
an active mind are desirable possessions to 
attain success in life, youcan secure them by 
building yourself outof the right material— 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


is Natural Food—food whose each integral part 
has a counterpart in your body and which 
builds it symmetrically and as a harmonious 
whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of 
this perfect food lends it a grace to the eye. It 
can be prepared in over 250 different ways. The 
natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. 
Wholly nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it 
appeals to Reason. 
Help Yourself 
Sold by all grocers. Send for “‘ The Vital Question ’’ 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N, Y. 


Nobody else 
apparently dares 














put his name on 
his lamp chim- 


neys. 
MACBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I’l]l send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





DIAMOND 
on credit 


We make exchanges at any time 
paid. We are one of the oldest 


” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue om Fequest. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept. F, 92 to 98 State St. 


Opposrrs MansHa.t Fretp & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U.S A- 














New Line 
Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVEFIBER 2 
Fast ‘Limited’ night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 

















HAIR 
INSOLES 





HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callons, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c. a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 











The WM. fi. WILEY & SON CO., Box 52 Hartford, Conn. 








The Man Who Knows 


has built an incubator. He knows it’s all j 
right. You can know it, too, We'll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


Ow Turety Days’ Triav. It’s oer 
self-regulating hatcher.Send it back if not 
satisfactory. Big poultry book mailed free. 


J. W. Miller Co., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New York City. 


Georce Ketcuam.—Consult a physician. 


A SuBSCRIBER OF COLLIER’s WEEKLY.—The only 
really reliable remedy is electrolysis. 


Miss E. Frovsoe.—We cannot prophecy, neither 
can we give the correct answers to prize com- 
petitions. 


A. C. F. P.—You are a fair average weight 
for your height, and should certainly not even 
try to reduce in any way. 


£. M.—Roswell P. Flower, one. time Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, died at East- 
port, L. I., on May 12, 1899. 


ASvuBscrIBEr (Alabama).—The inverted stamp 
placed, as you say, in the lower left hand cor- 
ner of your letter, affirms unfaltering con- 
stancy and love. 


Henrietta M.—Write him frankly that you re- 
gret your hasty action and ask his forgive- 
ness. You will succeed quickest by acting 
frankly and without false pride. 


H. B. S.—1. Any good firm would be likely to 
make what you require, or would be very 
pleased to tell you where you could obtain 
them. 2. See answer to W. B. P. and follow 
carefully the directions given there. 


H. L. Farris.—If used persistently and for 
some time, peroxide of hydrogen will finally 
turn the hair gray, but all hair dyes contain 
injurious ingredients in most cases, and in- 
variably injure the hair. 


Amy Maneexe.—Your best plan would be to 
watch the advertisements in the daily papers. 
Many high-class firms give out work of this 
kind, and you need have no fear of fakes with 
good reliable people. 


A. A. McCatiom.—Write to the Secretary of 
the college in question, stating what you 
want to know. In return you will receive 
the latest prospectus containing the informa- 
tion desired. 


Inquirer, K. A. C.—All the imported cham- 
pagne comes to this country bottled and ready 
. © the market. To send in bulk would mean 
the ruination of its peculiar tang in the proc- 
ess of bottling here. Not alone experts, but 
ordinary drinkers, could detect such a fraud. 


M I. M., X. Y. Z., and Others.—We cannot 
furnish addresses where such work as you 
inquire about may be obtained. Watch the 
advertisement columns of the daily papers, 
or leave your name on file with firms likely 
to need the services you offer. 


PROSPECTIVE NurseE.—In Richmond, Va., there 
is a new hospital being built which will have 
a training-school also. Write to the chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Memorial 
Hospital, who will be glad to answer your in- 
quiries. 


A Marion Susscriser, — Formal regrets are 
customarily written in the third person, as: 
“Mr. —— regrets that he cannot be present at 
the dance given by Miss —— on the —th inst.”’ 
2. The Art Association of Indianapolis has 
just established schools of art where you may 
study your chosen subject. Write to them 
for a prospectus. 


P. Jounson.—Take care to eat food that is 


absolutely fresh and wholesome; avoid all 
highly seasoned dishes, and game that has 
been hung any length of time. Take fre- 


quent baths—hot ones for preference—and put 
about two tablespoonfuls of liquid ammonia in 
each one. 


O. G. (St. Paul, Minn.)—If you are unable to 
obtain sulphur salts, powdered sulphur will 
answer exactly the same purpose. Take a 
teaspoonful of powdered sulphur mixed with 
maple syrup every morning before breakfast. 
It clears the skin and the system at the same 
time. 


H. O. N.—We take it that you want the der- 
ivation of the name Ardell, as there is no 
such word in the English language. It is 
undoubtedly of Celtic origin and in all prob- 
ability was adopted from the name of a place. 
It may interest you to know that MacArdell 
(James) was one of the finest mezzotint en- 
gravers in the eighteenth century. 


A Catcaco Reaper.—You might try peroxide 
of hydrogen, which is the only thing that 
would remove it except electricity. Get a few 
ounces from a good drug store, and a small 
camel’s hair brush, and paint it on, allowing it 
to dry into the skin. Should the skin get a lit- 
tle sore, leave off for a day or two, and then 
paint again in same way. 


Miss Anxiovs.—Attend carefully to diet, eat- 
ing plenty of fresh fruit and green vegetables, 
and take plenty of out-door exercise. Take 
one ounce of green soap and one ounce of al- 
cohol and mix with four ounces of rose water. 
Use this lotion at night, apply cold cream in 
the morning and wash off with warm castile 
soap and water. 


H. H. H.—You will probably find that you 
have outgrown your strength a little, and that 


All communications should be addressed: ‘‘ Questions and 


No replies by mail. 


in a short time your weight will increase nat- 
urally. Meanwhile, use dumb-bells—light ones 
—night and morning, attend a gymnasium in 
the evenings if possible, and take all the fat- 
a foods you can. Eat plenty of good beef- 
steak. 


VetveT Hat.—Remove the velvet from the 
wire frame and press it section by section 
carefully and firmly over a hot smoothing 
iron, having first covered the same with a 
wet cloth. The steam will raise the pile of 
the velvet, which you must brush lightly and 
with little rapid movements in the ‘“‘right’’ 
direction. Be sure never to brush the velvet 
against its nap, as this ruins it. 


B. B.—Soak the surface of the head in car- 
bolized oil at night; cover with an ordinary 
oilskin cap, brush the head with liquor potassae 
in the morning, and after ten minutes wash 
with hot soap and water, removing as much 
scurf as possible. Wash the head once a 
week with white of egg and borax, and should 
a scurf return, use the carbolized oil as be- 
ore. 


K. K.—What you complain of may be caused 
by acute indigestion, or by over indulgence in 
eating. Take a warm bath night and morning, 
rub well down with a rough towel, and take 
plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables. Use this 
wash: Aqua ammonia, 1 ounce; tincture of 
myrrh, 1 ounce; tincture of lobelia, 1 ounce. 
Apply a little of this with a soft rag two or 
three times a day, allowing to dry in. If not 
better in three weeks, write again. 


W. B. P.—The itching is due to some slight 
irritation of the scalp. Try this: Tincture 
of cantharides, 6 drams; liquor of ammonia, 
3 drams; spirits of rosemary, 4 drams; oil 
of almonds, 4 drams; soft water, 6 ounces. 
Mix all these ingredients well together, always 
shake before using and rub well into the scalp 
with the tips of the fingers. Keep at this 
steadily for six weeks, washing the head every 
three weeks with egg shampoo. 


A Fairarcvt Reaper.—I am afraid not, as most 
of that kind of thing which is advertised con- 
tains something harmful. 2. Not if you use 
the right kind of soap. Castile is about the 
best, and if you will use hot water always 
when washing your face, ending up with a 
dash of cold water, and then lightly dust over 
a little harmless powder, you will find a great 
improvement. Exercise is a splendid thing for 
clearing the skin and complexion. 


L. H. Remnia.—We cannot recommend any one 
school where you might send your daughter. 
Generally, people find this out through the ex- 
perience of friends. There are many excellent 
institutions in the city and adjacent towns. 
Look in the Educational columns of news- 
papers and periodicals. If your daughter has 
just graduated from a public school it seems, 
to us that Normal College is the next logical 
step. 


KaTHerinE Kenyon.—A very good recipe for 
polishing the finger nails is the fosiowing: Fine 
putty powder, 1-2 ounce; carmine, 2 grains; 
otto of roses, 1 drop. Rub the carmine and 
putty powder very carefully together with a 
pestle and mortar until they are thoroughly 
mixed, and then stir in the otto of roses. 
~Damp the nails before putting the powder on, 
and then polish well with chamois leather. 
This can easily be made into a rose paste by 
adding a few more drops of otto of roses. 


J. F. Hanenstern.—Since the banishment of 
General Piet A. Cronje to St. Helena, in 1900, 
there has been ‘little or nothing said about 
the ‘‘Lion of South Africa.’’ Of course, ac- 
cording to the terms of peace between Eng- 
land and the Boers, he is no longer an exile 
and is free to return to his native land. 
When ‘his cousin passed through New York 
last. July he expected to rejoin his kinsman 
shortly. We think the old general has re- 
turned: to his country, avoiding notoriety, and 
quietly resigned to the defeat of his com- 
patriots. 


Green Lear.—There is nothing to worry 
about. You are simply suffering from acne, 
and enlarged pores. For the first, see answer 
to R. C., and for the enlarged pores try rub- 
bing in a lotion made of twenty grains of sul- 
phate of zinc in one ounce of rosewater, and 
one ounce of eau de cologne. If this does not 
answer, use this ointment: Gallic acid, 15 
grains; liquid extract of Canadian pine, 2 
drams; oil of sandalwood, 30 minims; lanoline 
6 drams. This must be rubbed gently into the 
skin at night, washed off in the morning with 
hot water, and should be used for two weeks 
at a time. If this should make the skin greasy, 
use a soothing powder made of 1 part of boracic 
acid, 1 part of oxide of zinc, and 4 parts of 
powdered starch. This is very soothing and 
will stay on the skin. 


M. S. M.—Should strongly advise your not 
taking what you mention. The best and most 
reliable way is to eat plenty of lightly cooked 
beef, eggs, milk, cereals of all kinds, and take 
some simple preparation of iron. An excellent 
thing, and a very simple one, is to beat up 
the whites of two eggs—two at a time—and 
swallow. This has a wonderful effect in giv- 
ing color and tone.to the system. 2. You are 
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Holiday Time! 


JC A Gift clock 
is a constant 
reminder of 
the giver. 


)BAIRD 
PLAQUE 
CLOCK 


An Entire Novelty 


The above clock is beautifully decorated in har- 
monious colors, hangs on the wall, and 
runs in any position. Hasan eight-day 
lever movement (no apo fine 
jeweled escapement (like a watch). Is 
an accurate time-piece and warranted 
one year. It is an artistic creation, 
suitable for any dining room, hall or 
bedroom, and will appeal to the most, 
fastidious. Ax artistic and reliable 
clock is a joy forever. 

Clocks sent C. O. D. (express pre- 
paid) with privilege of inspection. 

Price, $8.00. 


BAIRD CLOCK COMPANY 
187 Ontario Street, Chicago 





We also make Grandfathers’ and 
Novelty Clocks. Write for circular. 
























Costly 
Coal 

Unnec- 
essary 


The cheapest screenings 
or commonest soft coal is 
made to yield best heat- 
ing results in houses 
equipped with 


Hot Water or Steam 


The apparatus is now simoly and cheaply 
erected in old homes without in any way 
altering the house. Send today for valu- 
able booklet. 


AMERICA RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers ja ad G 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


SSSSESSS 


New England 
Watch Specialties 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and 
quantity of production. Our guarantee covers every 
watch, for we make the case and the movement 
complete. The diminutive Ladies’ watches with 
artistic enamel designs to the larger watches for 
men or boys. Casings of gold filled, silver, gun 
metal, or nickel. Our booklets give full description 
and the price stated that every 


Leading Jeweler sells them for 
The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco 


— 
























STANLEY ont 
Straight Back Trunks $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hing. 
es. Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and s:zes. Costs no more 
than old s*vles. Direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 





A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holdsasmuch 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 

lege of examination. 
Write for Trunk CatalogueA 1111 


The Homer Young Co. 
= Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
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The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 
zs GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 

D “INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” 
Remove Jar in Walking. In- 
crease my Make tter 
TON itting Shoes, Arch 
the Instep, In- 
ase = dorsed by physi- 
cians. Simply placed in the heel, feltdown. Don’t require 
larger shoes. 1-2 in., 25c.; 3-4 in., 35c.; 1in., $1 per pair. At 
shoe andp d Send name,size shoe, height di and 
dep’t stores, KEAG- 9¢, stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25A Elm St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FREE 


Success Calendar 
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Ts publishers of Success have issued an 
exquisitely engraved twelve-leaf Cal- 
endar. This Calendar is one of the finest 
examples of the famous Colortype Process, 
which excels lithography in its beautiful 
soft tones and colorings. The twelve de- 
signs are original paintings made for Success 
by America’s leading artists, and represent 
subjects of general and inspirational interest. 
The original of the one for December, here- 
with shown in miniature, is a most exquisite 
painting by the famous artist, J. C. Leyen 
decker, representing ‘‘The Three Wise Men 
of the East.” 

The Success Calendar will be sent entirely 
free of charge and postpaid to any address 
on request. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
Dept. P, 759 University Building, | New York 





The Best 
Interna- 
tional 


s 

Dentifrice , 

Makes the teeth beautiful, the 

gums hard, the breath sweet. 

es as well as beautifies 

teeth. Overcomes all the objection- 

able features found in powders and 

Hanids, Convenient to use and carry. 
CENTS. At all druggis 


bah STRONC & CO. 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
'@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the fobeclian of surplus flesh; and after you have 
‘taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 

causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 











COLLIER’S 


suffering from Seborrhoea, which is a mild 
form of inflammation of the scalp, due to mi- 
crobes. Be very careful to use perfectly clean 
combs and brushes, wash the head every two 
weeks with hot water in which a piece of com- 
mon soda the size of a walnut has been dis- 
solved, and use the following lotion: Borax, 1 
teaspoonful; common salt, 1 teaspoonful; water 
of ammonia, 2 ounces; tincture of cantharides, 
6 drams; carbolic acid solution (1 to 50) to 
10 ounces. 


B. B., Racine, Wis.—Your puzzle is one of 
those specimens of endless variation with 
which people have amused and argued since 
time was. Unless the solution is really in- 
tended to be a mathematical problem—and ab- 
surd if so—it seems to us that this question is 
an ordinary ‘‘catch.”’ Neither the engineer 
nor the fly on the driving-wheel actually rode 
longer than the other, though one might claim 
the fly rode further. Even this would be open 
to doubt as the fly on the rim of the driving- 
wheel began the journey the same number of 
feet ahead of the engineer as it was when the 
trip ended! 


M. J. L.—For a batch of rye bread, sift to- 
gether one quart of rye flour, one quart of 
white flour, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. In 
half a cup of warm water dissolve half a yeast 
cake and add to it three cups of lukewarm wa- 
ter and half a cup of molasses. Pour this wet- 
ting over the flour and beat vigorously for 
twenty minutes. Cover the dough and let it 
stand overnight. In the morning wet the hands 
in cold water, beat the dough for five minutes, 
then put it in a buttered pan. When it rises 
to double its bulk bake for one and a half 
hours. Have the oven quite hot at first; after- 
ward, when the bré@ad is well risen, moderate 
the heat considerably. 


“C.’"—We should have to know the bent of 
your mind before advising a course of educa- 
tive reading. Your best plan would be to join 
a reading circle or literary club. However, as 
a guide to the choice of authors in any one di- 
rection, the following may help you: For clear- 
ness read Macaulay. For logic read Burke and 
Bacon. For action read Homer and Scott. For 
conciseness read Bacon and Pope. For sublim- 
ity of conception read Milton. For vivacity 
read Stevenson and Kipling. For imagination | 
read Shakespeare and Job. For elegance read | 
Virgil, Milton and Arnold. For common sense | 
read Benjamin Franklin. For simplicity read 
Burns, Whittier and Bunyan. For humor read 
Cervantes, Chaucer and Mark Twain. 





| 

W. J. L.—To make cinnamon rolls melt two | 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a fourth of a cupful of 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt in one cup 
of scalded milk. When lukewarm add half a 
yeast cake dissolved in a quarter of a cup of 
lukewarm water, three-fourths of a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one well beaten egg and three | 
cups of flour. Cover and set to rise over night. | 
In the morning roll out the dough in a strip 
about eight inches wide and brush the surface 
with melted butter. Dust cinnamon and sugar 
over it. Then sprinkle with raisins, currants 
and shredded citron peel. Shape the dough in- 
to a roll about as thick as your wrist with the 
spices, sugar and fruit rolled inside. Cut off 
slices two inches long, pinch them, to keep 
the currants from falling out, and set in a 
baking pan, close together, cut side up. Brush 
over with beaten egg, sprinkle with sugar and 
set in a warm place to rise. Bake in a very 
moderate oven. 


A Reaper.—l. I know of nothing that will 
stop the hair turning gray, but using this 
lotion will darken and strengthen it at the 
same time: Flowers of sulphur, 1 teaspoonful; 
spirits of rosemary, 1 ounce; glycerine, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls. Mix these ingredients with a strong 
infusion of black tea, enough to fill an 8-ounce 
bottle; shake well before using, and apply to 
the scalp and down the length of the hair. 2. 
Eat plenty of good nourishing food, take plenty 
of exercise and go to bed early. Be careful 
not to eat fast or in a hurry. Try taking one 
of these pills every night for about a week: 
Ask any good drug store to make you up a few 
pills of extract of dandelion, with one grain of 
leptandrin to each pill. This will often give 
the greatest relief. 3. Yes. Put your arms 
slowly straight out in front of you, putting the 
palms of your hands together, and then bring 
your arms slowly back, holding them out as 
straight as possible. The slower you do this 
the better, as it develops the muscles. 


R. C.—Acne is a very common skin disease, 
occurring most frequently in persons from the 
ages of fifteen to twenty-five. There are two 
principal kinds. The common pimples consist 
of little hard inflamed projections which ap- 
pear on the face, forehead, chin and nose. 
The other kind consists of red blotches, some- 
times of a livid color, which are very slow in 
their progress but which are extremely difficult 
to cure. This variety is usually found on the 
nose and cheeks, giving an unpleasant blotched 
appearance. One of the. chief causes of 
this latter variety is the habitual use of spirit- 
uous liquors, but this is not the only cause. 
In many cases it is caused by indigestion, 
erysipelas, frostbite, and various other things. 





double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
' organs will be remedied; and you will be a 
astonished at the promptness and ease with whic 
‘these results are accomplished under my system. 
isfacti g teed. Write for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 28d Street, NEW YORE 


QEVANS VACUUM CAP 


This eee pe will massage 
the scalp and increase cir- 
culation without rubbing or 
irritation. 

It will stop hair from falling 
out, encourage a healthful 
growth and is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Address, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
} Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
1000 Men 


WANTED .st'women 


"to learn our new System of 
& Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
KX Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
uates employed. Established 
83 years. Only $2 for our 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Law and Forms, 7 
— pages, 60,000 sold. Send 4 
stamps for our New INTEREST RULEs. 

‘Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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For any kind of acne, use plenty of warm baths, 
avoid all stimulating foods and drinks, take 
plenty of exercise, and use this wash: Milk of 
sulphur, 2 drams; gum camphor, 2 drams; al- 
cohol and water, 2 ounces each. Dissolve the 
camphor first in the alcohol; mix all together 
and wash the parts affected every night on 
going to bed. 


Sitty Grris.—1. There is no way of removing 
them, although a little gentle massage daily 
may improve the appearance. You will find 
that in time they will wear off and scarcely be 
noticed. Do not, on ariy account, use lotions 
of any kind, as in your case it might irritate 
the skin and cause something far worse. 2. A 
flesh brush is an excellent thing if used gently 
and with discrimination. Many make the fa- 
tal mistake of rubbing the skin too hard with 
it, which often tends to make it coarse. 3. 
See answer to Miss Anxious, and use the lotion 
spoken of there. The flesh brush in this case 
would be good, but would not prevent their re- 
turning. 4. Yes, for about five minutes. Al- 
ways rub the skin upward toward the eyes. 
5. No, not at all; if anything, it would have 
the opposite effect unless used with other in- 
gredients. 6. I do not know of anything else 
that is really reliable. What you mention is 
the very worst thing to do. 7. Massage is no 
good for what you speak of. In most cases it 
is due to ill health, but to some people it ap- 
pears to be natural. In these cases it is best 
not to trouble about it at all. 
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A PRESENT FOR A MAN 


Way down in the bottom of his heart eve: 
man thi 


sports 
ks more of his “kit” than anything else 
on earth except his kith and kin. Any addition to 
that kit is always niger. treasured especially if it 
be one of the following Marble Sporting Specialties: 
MARBLE SAFETY POC AXE.—Hand forged, hand 
finished in polished steel and rubber. “The handiest'tool 
a Sportsman ever carried.” co $2.50 
SUPERIOR HUNTING IFE.—Blade folds with handle, 
et locks perfectly rigid. The very latest and best knife, 
and-made from razor 1» PrICO.. cen oe ee ee ee 2 SS00 
MARBLE JEWELED COMPASS with bracket. Price. .$1.50 
May be purchased from your dealer or direct from 
the smanajacturers. Send for catalogue X. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO, GLADSTONE, MICH. 


If You Have Talent for 
DRAWI 


NG 


: Pp. 
4 terms and twenty por- 
itraits of well-known 
iy newspaper and 
4 illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE 
85 World Bi 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT ar 


Factory Prices 


6é #9 We ship every article “On A, 
subject to return AT OUR EXPENSE 

if not found at our FACTORY PRICE 40 to 100 per cent, greater value 
n is obtainable anywhere at retail. Ask for catalogue No. “L-3.” 


Gold Medals ‘or superiority of design, material, construction, 
workmanship and finish, “‘Macey’’ furniture re- 


roval,”” 


ceived the Gold Medal— ” 

the highest award at both //f Extra 
- rican 

Charleston "Expositions Quality 


$32.00 bo7n.i's 





E 
Has genuine hair cushions, 
tufted back, spring rockers 


INE 


and ball-bearing casters. 


At retail a similar chair costs $50 to $70. Ask for ee yee 
to al ints east of the Mississip 
We Prepay Freight and cok of Tennessee. OFreight 


equalized to points beyond.) 
THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture, 


Brancues: New York, 293-295 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, N.E.cor. 13th and Market Sts. Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 

















No. 2 
“Full Hand’’ Calendar. 
Made of art leather, size 
6x10 inches, ornamented 
with two burnt Jacks, a 
mirror, and a pair of play- 
ing cards, 


Order by number. 


BURNT LEATHER NOVELTIES 


The mirror in both novelties reflects the third Jack; more 
fun than acircus. Price 35 cents each, three for $1.00. 


Address: H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. A, 815-819 16th Street, Denver, Colorado 


No. 3 
“When Shall We Three 
Meet Again ?’’ Calendar. 
Made of art leather, size 
6x10 inches, ornamented 
with two burnt Jacks and 
a mirror. 





SPECIAL 


each order. 








A beautiful color plate of Rocky Mountain min- 
erals and a color plate of polished agates 9 x 11 
inches in size, and an illustrated catalogue of Indian curios, 
baskets, minerals, odd and useful novelties to be had nowhere 
else, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps, or free with 























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

_As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
sendi . to cov 
FREE, posrze, will sends bottle containing sul- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free, Address 


Cf. Chaseactint 


59-H Prince St. New York. 





Glycozone cures dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. 











THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Boston 
AND 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 

and intermediate landings. 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA & 
EASTERN POINTS, and CHARLESTON, 8. C., 
and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct con- 
nections for all interior points throughout the South 
and Southwest. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


19 State Street, New York. 
WM. P, OLYDE & 00., Gen’l Agt: 
i Pero Ae 
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hold Number, filled 


Christmas-tide. 





Me 


The Woman’s Number, dated December 
13th, will be virtually a Christmas House- 


gestions and material appropriate to 





with seasonable sug- 
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The best gold mining share on the market at the 
price. Now scents, but going up. Full particulars 
on application, 


The Carcasonne Mining Co., Central City, Colo. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1675 N. A. BLpG., PHILADELPHIA. 
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(S$) $1,200 
A YEAR FOR LIFE 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Mutual Rubber shares advance again (for the third 
time within a few months) on December 15. That is 
positively the last date on which you can obtain, at the 
present price of $264 per share, an interest in this great 
enterprise,'which is destined to change the production of 
crude rubber from the primitive and destructive method 
now employed by the natives, to the most scientific 
and economic plan Known to modern forestry, under 
Anglo-Saxon supervision. There is no large cash down 
payment, as the shares are paid for in small monthly 
instalments covering the developmen: of our planta- 
tion in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, which is the finest 
rubber land in the world. 


RF 


: 
. 





If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for 
in small monthly instalments, will brin RO an average return of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YO ONEY DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then pine you $100 A MONTH 
FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep you out. Of 
course if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly; or, 
better still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. Send us at once 
$20 as the first monthly savenen nt to secure 5 shares 
—$40 for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share 
for as many shares as re wish to secure), This opens the 
door for yourself not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency 
for future years when, perhaps, you will not be able to earn it. We 
already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through 40 States, 
who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan 
fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will hurry it to 
you immediately on request. 











Telegraphic reservations for shares received by 
December 15, and orders by mail bearing postmark 
of that date will be honored—but later orders will 
be filled only at the advanced price. 


Mutual Rubber Production Co. 
97 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. g@ 







THE NAVAL MANOEUVRES 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


HE ACTION of the Navy Department in 

| establishing a fortified coaling station 
at the island of Culebra on the eastern 

coust of Porto Rico seems to indicate that 
| there will be a permanent development of this 
part of the West Indies should the location 
turn out to be as important as the strategists 
now believe it. The game of war which will 
be played in the Caribbean waters this winter 
will have as one of its primary objects the 
establishing of this island’s value as a naval 
base, at least the preliminary operations of the 
fleet will be devoted to developing in a prac- 
tical manner the valaes which the litule island 












































MT\IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 

dollar invested in these shares will 

return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining Proposition. Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. Bank References. 


CHARTREUSE 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 


542 Marquette Building 


THE OLDEST CHICAGO 
KNOWN AND 


FINEST OF ALL 








CORDIALS 





0 Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 


FOR 300 YEARS 
IT HAS BEEN 
MANUFACTURED 
BY THE CAR- 
THUSIAN MONKS 
OF FRANCE IN 
THE SAME WAY 


A GLASS AFTER 
DINNER IS A 
WONDERFUL 
AID T oO . - 
seni tina The Man or Woman 
with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the L. 
CHask WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the third 
largest mail order house in the world. 
Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
os to interest you. Write at once for full details. 
, L, Chase Western Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, aa 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 



































If you are well and strong we can instruct you in a few months. Instruction by mail or at our Institute. ob ar ite tutors. 
Graduates from Yale and Hungarian University. We have no trouble in finding positions for our —— INSTRUCTION by mail 
(the only expense being the apparatus, the cost of printed matter and ing the term; and you can pay these incidentals while 
you study.) The regular price of the course is $50. Write for finely illustrated prospectus of our Institute, 


The Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture 


Correspondence Dept. J, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is hoped to contain for such purposes, 

The immense Ametican interests which will 
be developed with the building of the isthmian 
canal demand a more thoruugh and complete 
grasp of the United States upon the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. Sooner or 
later there will be the likelihood of trouble 
arising, and if the Monroe Doctrine is to be 
not entirely ignored, it will be necessary for 
the couatry to have a tangible and practical 
hold of the situation. This can only be had 
by developing what possessions we have lately 
acquired and adding to them at each and every 
opportunity. 

The exact and entire itinerary of the three 
fleets has probably not been decided upon, but 
some of the fleet manceuvres of a comprehen- 
sive and educational character, together with 
that of some of the lighter vessels which will 
take part in the preliminary movements, has 
been determined. 

Of these ships, the Olympia is the most. im- 
portant and her attack upon the advance fleet 
of colliers, covoyed by the Detroit and Bancroft, 
will be amusing if not instructive. The col- 
liers Leonidas, Brutus and Lebanon, with six 
coal barges, will be intercepted on their way 
to Culebra by the famous flagship, and it will 
be the duty of the gunboats to protect their 
charges and endeavor to get them safe into 
harbor. 

There is an old saying that the ‘‘only school 
for war is war,’’ but in these advanced times 
naval experts think differently. One of the 
schools of war is ‘‘play,’’? and the rapid and 
exhilarating play of a large cruising warship 
attacking two smaller ones cannot fail to in- 
struct those aboard when the play is entered 
into in a businesslike manner. 

The tugs, converted yachts and other light 
vessels will do much of the work of buoying 
the waters for safe navigation near Culebra 
and also putting down proper moorings for 
the warships when they arrive. Afterward 
they will be used for guard and picket boats 
during the manceuvres. The torpedo fleet is 
also in the tropics. 

Admiral Coghlan, who is in command of the 
Olympia, will have charge of this important 
work after attending to the coal fleet. Admiral 
Crowninshield, who commands the European 
squadron, will rendezvous near Trinidad in the 
Gulf of Para, where the South Atlantic fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Sumner, will 
await him. Admiral Sumner will take com- 
mand of the offensive fleets and direct opera- 
tions against Admiral Higginson, who will act 
as commanding officer of the supposed United 
States forces and defend the island against the 
fleets of the enemy. Admiral Sumner is the 
senior officer, and his vessels are supposed to 
leave Para about the first week in December. 
After the question of the search problem and 
‘‘who licked’’ has been decided, Admiral 
| Dewey will assume command of the combined 
fleets in Porto Rican waters and fleet manceu- 
vres will be taken up under his personal direc- 
tion. 

The entire ‘‘play’’ will be of more technical 
and general importance than any demonstra- 
tion of the kind yet indulged in by vessels of 
the United States Navy, and its political sig- 
nificance may be taken into consideration as 
the settlement of the canal lines develop. 
The ships will touch at nearly all West 
Indian ports. 

In spite of the strongest arguments for a 
neutral canal, the work will be paid for by 
the United States and there is a feeling that 
protection of the country’s interests in the 
matter should not be forgotten. Human na- 
ture has not changed greatly within the past 
generation, and it is seen that while the canal 
should be neutral and therefore unfortified, it 
cannot remain neutral unless there is power 
well organized and equipped to keep it so. It 
is a sad but undeniable fact that the Republic 
of the United States is the only stable form of 
republican government in existence, and some 
of our foreign cousins are kind enough to sug- 
gest that the exception to tlie rule is due more 
to immense wealth and power than to anything 
else. And when one looks at the ‘political 
situation of the countries through which the 
studied lines of. canal routes run, he is forced 
to confess that there is much to be hoped 
for in the way of stability of government 
therein. 

Protection will have to be assured to vast in- 
terests in-South America and the Isthmus, and 
this can only be had by sea power. There- 
fore the manceuvres of the United States fleets 
in Caribbean waters will develop much in a 
practical way which has heretofore only ex- 
isted in the minds of naval experts and strate- 
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(50c. Gloves Zu. 





MEN’S GLOVES, No. 1 
Lined or unlined. * Heavy oil tanned stock. 


Either of these pairs of Gloves or Mit- 
tens sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. in cash, 
postal order or stamps. Money back if not 
satisfactory. We are wholesalers of Gloves, 
and make the offer to introduce these 
gloves and our other lines of Men’s and 
Boy’s Working and Dress Gloves in every 
town in the United States. Send for Cata- , 
logue. 





MEN’S MITTENS, No. 2 
Lined or unlined. Heavy oil tanned stock. 
UNION HAT CO. 
(139 Hanover St., Cor. Union, Boston, Mass.) 














Hunter 
Baltimore Rye | 


The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey 


The First Sought 


and 


The First Bought 


pan at all PE cafes and by jobbers. 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
























All All Arithmetical 


Problems 


solved rapidly one accurately by the 
mptometer. ves 60 per cent. of 

time yes entirely rolioves nervous and 

mental strain. ap all com- 

mercial and _ scientific = 

Every office should have on 

Write for Pamphlet. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago. 








The KAISERIN (North Ger- 
man Lloyd), Chartered, takes our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 
MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. 
WEST INDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, | Uniforms. nd 
nstru: y o” Lyo. 








it 
4 sg sg peeerere ictions ‘tor 
ateu: ns in Instra- 
rnae joss reduced in" pric, 
LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams Bs CHICAGO 
The Werld’s Largest Musie House. Sells 
“Kverything known in Musie.’’* 


LIFE PRODUCERS 
PH § LIFE. "PRESERVERS 


mantene rh ee. sent 
Des Moi: esis, pamale Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOOTBALL 


IMAGINE a midsummer day for a football game 
—and that, too, for one of the principal events 
of the year! That was what met Yale and 
Princeton at Princeton on the 15th, and made 
the contest an extremely hard one upon the 
players. The crowd did not mind it, the cheer 
leaders in white linen shirts, coatless and hatless, looking 
particularly comfortable. But the teams panted like dogs 
without water, and in the cases of men who were weighed 
just before and just after the game the actual loss of weight 
was six to twelve pounds per man, one man actually losing 
more than twelve pounds in three hours’ play! 

The prospects of the two teams were considered fairly 
equal. Princeton had allowed no team to cross her goal- 
line during the season, but it was generally understood that 
the Yale system of attack was better than anything Princeton 
had yet met. On the other hand, Princeton had found De- 
Witt a most reliable drop-kicker as well as long-distance 
punter, and in the Cornell game he had scored two field-kick 
goals, and it was only natural, therefore, to hope that in the 
Yale contest he would have some chance which he might 
convert. But apart from these two points, namely DeWitt’s 
kicking and the power of Yale’s attack, matters were gen- 
erally believed to be pretty nearly even. 

Every seat was taken and there was a demand for more, 
and the crowd was a particularly sympathetic football body. 
The game started at quarter past two, Bowman kicking off 
for Yale, Princeton having won the choice of goals and tak- 
ing the wind. Yale was a little unsteady at first, and that 
unsteadiness was expensive, for it gave DeWitt of Princeton 
his first try at goal with a drop-kick. The teams had been 
playing five minutes when this fumble on the part of Yale 
occurred on which Pearson secured the ball. DeWitt made 
a good try of it, missing the goal by less than two yards. A 
few minutes more and another fumble gave.Princeton the ball 
on Yale’s 40-yard line. Once more. DeWitt dropped back 
and, just ten minutes after the game had opened, he sent 
the ball skimming over the goal with a drop-kick from 
between the 45 and 50 yard line. 

The Yale team looked savage as they carried the ball out 
to the middle of the field for the kick-off with the score 5 to 0 
against them. Their determination was of the right kind, for 
within four minutes they had resecured the ball and were as- 
saulting Princeton’s line with a succession of gains which 
finally let Chadwick through. He -went. fifty yards for a 
touchdown, dodging the Princeton full-back, who was iying 
in wait for him, in the cleverest manner. Bowman kicked 





the goal, and the score stood Yale 6, Princeton 5. 
There was determination on both sides when the contest 
Yale had had her lesson and did not mean to 


was resumed, 
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Chadwick starting on his 60-Yard Run, which resulted in Yale’s second Score 


let Princeton get within kicking distance of her goal-line 
again; and Princeton, try as she might, was unable to make 
any appreciable gains through the Yale line. DeWitt, there- 
fore, was called upon to punt her out of difficulties frequently. 
Yale kept attacking with formation plays, and finally got her 
little captain through again for another run exactly like the 
first. Bowman kicked the goal, and the score stood Yale 12, 
Princeton 5, 

From that time on it was only a question of whether Yale 
would score again and make the defeat more decisive, but 
although her team aggressively carried the ball more than 
enough distance to make two more touchdowns, the decision 
of the umpire would deprive her of the ball at a critical mo- 
ment, Once in the second half she went two-thirds the length 
of the field, but Princeton, by a most heroic brace held her 
finally at her 2-yard line, so that the game finally ended with- 
out Yale increasing the score. 

The game was a most intensely interesting one, as the prog- 
ress of the ball up and down the field was very marked and 
there was also a good deal of kicking. Of individuals, De- 
Witt with his drop-kicking did the most to help out Princeton; 
but there were others, notably Captain Davis, and later a 
young substitute end, Tooker, who did excellent work near 
the end of the game. 

For Yale, Chadwick seemed imbued with supernatural 
power and speed as he worked through the middle of the 
line, aided by the good work of Goss and Hogan. Glass was 
particularly active on the defence, and Yale’s quartet of fresh- 
men—Bowman with his punting, Kinney and Shevlin with 
their tackling, and Rockwell in his running the team and 
general assistance to the runners—proved wonderfully strong. 
Holt passed the ball with telling accuracy throughout the 
game and was a stone wall on defence. Rafferty used good 
judgment in diagnosing plays. Metcalf found the ground too 
soft for him, but, for all that, ran back several of DeWitt’s 
punts and was good at line-breaking himself. 

Harvard had an unexpectedly hard time with Dartmouth, 
finally winning by scoring twice in the last five minutes of 
play. The score up to that time had been 6 to 5 in favor 
of Dartmouth, whose team work was the best she has shown 
this season. The final score was 16 to 6. 

Columbia had one more downfall, being literally swept off 
the gridiron by the Amherst team on the Polo Grounds on 
the 15th by a score of 29to0. For a time during the first 
half Columbia fought desperately, but her steam did not last 
long, and in the second half Amherst piled up the score on 
her badly. The feature of the first half was a run of 30 
yards by Captain Weekes, and it looked for a time like a vic- 
tory for the Blue and White. Washburn, Amherst’s right 
half, made a beautiful run of 75 yards behind excellent inter- 
ference, which resulted in a touchdown. 

Poor Pennsylvania went down in defeat once more on the 
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DeWitt, the big Princeton Guard, punting—a feature of the Game 





15th, this time to the Carlisle Indians. It was not so much 
due to any superiority in play, but that the Indians, who 
fumbled up at Cambridge, seemed to turn about and be the 
ones to hold the ball, while Pennsylvania did all the fumbling 
and lost more than one opportunity to score in this way. 
Pennsylvania seemed also unable to stop the line-hurdling of 
Williams, the captain of the Indian team, and Carlisle carried 
the ball nearly the length of the field for the single touch- 
down. The score was 5 to 0. 

West Point showed no mercy to Syracuse, and seemed at 
the very top of her game, defeating the visitors in two 25- 
minute halves by a score of 46 to 0. 

Bucknell took revenge on Annapolis for the defeat which 
Yale had administered a week ago, and literally smothered 
the Naval Academy boys with her formation plays. The final 
score was 23 to 0. This is the worst defeat the Navy’s 
players have experienced, and, coming on the eve of the 
West Point game, casts a gloom over the Middies., 

Cornell also got in the game once more and showed the 
work her team is capable of by defeating Lafayette 28 to 0. 
Lafayette’s players put up a strong game in some respects, 
and it was not for the lack of ‘‘sand’”’ that they were de- 
feated. They played fiercely to the end, hoping at every 
moment to score. Cornell’s main strength, which resulted 
in the high score, was her ability to smash into Lafayette’s 
guards and tackles for sure steady gains. 

In Maine, the University of Maine defeated Bowdoin 11 
to 0; Williams defeated Wesleyan at Williamstown 28 to 5; 
Tufts defeated Holy Cross 11 to 5, 

In the South, Georgetown defeated North Carolina 12 to 5. 
Out in the Middle West, Northwestern defeated Beloit 10 to 0. 
At Bethlehem, Dickinson beat Lehigh 10 to 0. 

Michigan defeated the University of Chicago 21 to 0 on the 
15th, and nearly 10,000 people witnessed the game. Chicago 
fought pluckily against big odds and her defence was espe- 
cially good, Michigan getting two of her goals from the field. 
At the end of the first half, Michigan had 10 points, but Chi- 
cago fought it out well in the second. The final score was 
21 to 0. 

The work of Minnesota under Dr. Williams has been quite 
phenomenal when one considers the record, of the season. 
Defeated by Nebraska almost at the outset, the Minnesota 
team has worked steadily along, improving in its combina- 
tion team play and general effectiveness until, on November 
15, it fought its way into the top ranks by defeating Wiscon- 
sin 11 to0. The game was hotly contested, Wisconsin show- 
ing some effect of the hard games of the previous weeks, but 
fighting sturdily for every inch just the same. The effective- 
ness, however, of the push plays of the Gophers proved too 
much for her, and the score was greater than that made 
against her by Michigan. 
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Vital Force of Life 
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CHEST CONTRACTED CHEST EXPANDED 

Showing, with the aid of a Derby hat and tape, 

THE LARGEST CHEST EXPANSION in the WORLD 

HAVE made a life study of respiration and have devised a system of breathing gym- 
| nastics that is less strenuous and ten times more effective than any form of physical 
My system is the only one that produces Aadéitua/ deep breathing and in- 


exercise. I 
Send for my illustrated 


creases the dimensions of the bony framework of the chest. 
pamphlet descriptive of my methods, etc. It's FREE. 
NOTE—If not ready to avail yourself of the opportunity of taking my course of lessons at the present time, you 
will find my book “Lung and Muscle Culture” highly interesting and instructive—It is fully illustrated, describing 
correct and incorrect breathing, and discusses other vital points concerning deep breathing. This little work is well 


worth ten times the small price asked. Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
Editor of VIM, a magazine devoted 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S., to Physical Culture and Hygiene. 


1158 HARTFORD BUILDING, UNION SQ., NEW YORK 
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Are you for ’ 
success? Make your sparetime count by 
taking our correspondence courses i 





in the 
Eureka Oil and Gas Co. 
Is the best investment you can make— 
The Company holds perpetual leases on Commercial_ Arithmetic, 
11,000 acres of proved oil land—HAS 11 mess, ' Keeping, eo pg 
GOOD PRODUCING WELLS, and new ——— ee 
saat tage : + . ommercia we 
wells are being drilled weekly. Stock We have helped many others and 
pays dividend o can help you to succeed in your own 
2 Per Cent. Monthly business or to securea congenial po- 

To increase property holdings and to de- 
velop present holdings, a limited amount 
of treasury stock will be sold for 
10 Cents a Share. Par Value $1.00 
No orders for less than 100 shares ac- 
cepted. Bank and mercantile references. 
Write for circular giving full information. 
Eureka Oil and Gas Co. 

102 Faurot Bidg., Lima, Ohio 





Catalog and particulars free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept, 40, Springfield, Mass. 
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ty 
“On Every Tongue | 
| my throat, knocking me flat, and, crouching 
| on me, strove to strangle me; and all the 
while 1 heard him whining with eagerness 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure 
Best and safest for all uses 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers Louisville, Ky. 


‘I Feel Good All Over’ 


Hundreds of letters 
have come to us re- 
cently stating that 
fact. They are vol- 
untary testimonials 
from men and women 
who have taken our 
course ot health bet- 
terment and muscle 
building. Salesmen, bookkeep- 
ers, mechanics, business men— 
all testify to the splendid bene- 
fits derived from this rational 
system. 

You Must Become Strong 
if you follow our widely approved instructions, quiekly and 
without exhausting labor. 
And Then the Cost is so Little 
Interested? (You should be.) Then write at once to 
The Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 




























Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


| Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
{@Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















| MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ghe WORLD IS LARGE, BUT the TYPEWRITER COVERS IT FROM 


POLE TO POLE. The Twentieth Century Business Let- 
ter—the Letter that Does Business, is TYPEWRITTEN. 


THE TYPEWRITER 38 Bromfield St., Boston 
EXCHANGE | 104 LaSalle St., Chicagd 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most complete stock of 
second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of 
inspection. TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


(BUY ALTA SHARES AT 50c) 


Legitimate gold mining. properly conducted, is just as staple a business as manufacturing or 
banking. THE ALTA MINES, located at Telluride, Colo., in the region of the famous SMUGGLER 
UNION, which produced twenty millions, is a legitimate mining proposition, ably and conserva- 
tively managed by leading Milwaukee business men. 

THE ALTA HAS THE ORE 

Nearly a mile of development work has already been completed on the ALTA claim, exposing 
at least $2,000,000.00 worth of ore all blocked out. Twenty-three other claims partially developed 
rich ore bodies. 





817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 
536 California St., San Francisco 


1% Barclay St., New York 























show large and 

$70,000 in ore values proven 
by smetter ree | Baty Alta Shares for Xmas Presents | turns nas been 
shipped thus far in 1902. The 
company owns a hundred thou- 


sand dollar mill, an aerial tramway that carries the ore from mine to mill at a cost of 6 cents per 
ton, and ample water rights. Not a Dollér’s worth of promotion stock issued. Our booklet 
explains in detail. Write for it to-day. 

References:—Any Milwaukee Bank or Commercial Agency. 


\WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK, HiLwattee we. 














H. W. T. JENNER, 


Patent Attorney and Expert, 





f A | | N | S Washington, D. ©. No charge for 
savminations Sead for Cirvular, 


| ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
| Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE MAIDS OF PARADISE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 








*“*Mareh!*? shouted Mornac, as two soldiers 
took station beside me. 

“TI beg you will be gentle with this lady,” 
I said angrily, as two more soldiers pushed up 
beside the young countess and laid their hands 
on her shoulders, 

**Who the devil are you giving orders to?”’ 
shouted Mornac savagely. *‘Mareh!”’ 

Speed passed out first; I followed; the coun- 
tess came behind me. 

**Courage,”’ I said, looking back at her as 
we stumbled out into the torehlit garden. 
Mornac pointed to the garden wall near the 
bench where we had sat together; a soldier 
dressed like a Turco lifted a torch and set it 
in the flower-bed under the wall, illuminating 
the spot where we were to stand. As this 
soldier turned to come hack, I saw his face. 

“Salah Ben Ahmed!’ I cried, trembling 
with fury, ‘‘do marabouts do this butcher’s 
work?” 

The Turco stared at me as though stunned, 

‘Salah Ben Ahmed is a bad soldier!’’ I said 
in a ringing voice. 

“It’s a lie!’’ he shouted in Arabie—“‘it’s a 
lie, O my inspector! Speak! Have these men 
tricked me? Are you not Prussians?”’ 

**Silence! silence!’’ bawled Mornac. *‘Turco, 
fallin! Fallin, Tsay! What? You menace 
me?”’ he snarled, cocking his revolver. 

Then a man darted out of the red shadows 
of the torchlight and fell upon Mornae with 
a knife and dragged him down and rolled on 
him, stabbing him through and through while 
the mutilated wretch screamed and screamed 
until his soul struggled out into endless dark- 
ness, 

The Lizard rose, shaking his terrible knife; 
they fell upon him, clubbing and stabbing 
with stock and bayonet; but he swung his 
smeared and sticky blade, clearing a circle 
around him. And [ think he could have cut 
his way free had not Tric-Trac shot him in 
the back of the head. 

Then a frightful tumult broke loose; three 
of the torches were knocked to the ground 
and trampled out as the insurgents, doubly 
drunken with wine and the taste of blood, 
seized me and tried to foree me against the 
wall; but the Turco, with his shrill, wolflike 
battle yelp, attacked them sabre-bayonet in 
hand. Speed, too, had wrested a rifle from a 
half-stupefied ruffian, and now stood at bay 
before the countess. I saw him for a mo- 
ment, wielding his heavy weapon like a flail; 
then, in the darkness, Tric-Trac shot at me 
—so close that the powder-flame scorched 
my leg. He dropped his rifle to spring for 


while I twisted and writhed to free my wind- 
pipe from his thin fingers, At last I tore 
him from my body and struggled to my feet. 
He, too, was on his legs with a bound, run- 
ning like a cat; and at his heels I saw a dozen 
sailors, broad-axes glittering, chasing him from 
tree to shrub, 

**Speed!’’ I shouted; ‘‘the sailors from the 
Fer-de-Lance !°” 

The curtains of the house were on fire; 
through the hailway poured the insurgent 
soldiery, stampeding in frantic flight across 
the court out into the moors; and the ma- 
rines, swarming along the cliffs, shot at them 
as they ran, and laughed savagely when a 
man fell into the gorse, kicking like a wounded 
rabbit. , 

Speed marked their flight, advancing coolly, 
pistol flashing; the Turco, Ben Ahmed, dark 
arms naked to the shoulder, bounded behind 
the frightened wretches, dodging, cornering, 
hunting them through tlower-beds and bushes 
stealthily, keenly, now creeping among the 
shadows, now springing like a panther on his 
prey until his blue jacket reeked and his elbows 
dripped. 

I had picked up a rifle with a broken bayo- 
net; the countess, clasping my left arm, stood 
swaying in the rifle-smoke, eyes closed; and, 
when a horrid screaming arose from the depths 
of the garden where they were destroying Tric- 
Trac, she fell to shuddering, hiding her face 


on my shoulder. 

Suddenly Speed appeared, carrying a 
drenched little figure partly wrapped in 
a sailor’s pea-jacket, slim limbs drooping, 
blue with cold. 

“Put out that fire in there!’’ he said 
hoarsely; ‘‘we must get her into bed. 
Hurry, for God’s sake, Scarlett!’ 


‘Jacqueline! Jaequeline! brave little Bre- 
tonne!"? murmured the countess, bending for- 
ward and gathering the unconscious child into 
her strong young arms. 

Together we carried her back through the 
smoking hallway, up the stairs to my bed- 
room, and laid her in the bed: The child 
opened her eyes as we drew the blankets. 
‘*Where is Speed?’? she asked dreamily. 

A moment later he came in, and she turned 
her head languidly and smiled. ‘‘Jacqueline! 
Jacqueline’? he whispered huskily, bending 
close over her. 

‘Do you leve me, Speed?’’ 


‘Ah, Jacqueline,’? he stammered, ‘*more 
than you can understand.”’ 


Late that night the light cavalry from L*Ori- 
ent rode into Paradise. At dawn the colonel, 
established in the mayory whence its foolish 
occupant had fled, sent for Speed and me; 
and, when we reported, he drew from his 
heavy dolman our commissions, restoring us 
to rank and pay in the regiment de marche 
which he commanded. 

At sunrise I had bidden good-by to the 
sweetest woman on earth; at noon we were 
miles to the westward, riding like demons on 
Buekhurst’s heavy trail. 

I am not sure that we ever saw him again; 
though once, weeks later, Speed and I and a 
dozen hussars gave chase to « mounted man 
near St. Brieue; and that man might have 
been Buckhurst. He led us a magnificent 
chase .straight to the coust, where we rode 
plump ‘into a covey of Prussian hussars, 
standing on their saddles, hacking away at 
the telegraph-wires with their heavy curved 
sabres. 

CHAPTER XIx 
The Secret 


THE news of the collapse of the Army of 
the East found our wretchedly clothed and 
half-starved hussars still patrolling the envi- 
rons of Brest from Belair to the Pont Tour- 
nant, and from the banks of the Elorn clear 
around the ramparts to Launion Bay, where 
the ice-sheathed ironclads lay with banked 
fires off the Port Militaire, and the Goulet 
guard-boats patrolled the Port de Commerce 
from the Passe de l’Ouest to the hook on the 
Digue and clear around to Cap Espagnol. 

All Brest, from the battlements of the Cha- 
teau of St. Martin in Belair, was on the wateh, 
so wrought up was the governor over the at- 
tempt on the treasure-train. For three months 
our troopers scarcely left their saddles, except 
to be taken to the hospital in Recouvrance. 

On the last day of February our regiment 
was disbanded and the officers ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to recruit the débris of 
a dragoon regiment, one squadron of which at 
once took possession of our miserable barracks. 

On the first day of March, by papers from 
London, we learned that the war was at an 
end and that the preliminary treaty of Sun- 
day, the twenty-sixth, had been signed at 
Versailles. 

The same mail brought to me an astonishing 
offer from Cairo to assist in the reorganization 
and accept a commission in the Egyptian Mili- 
tary Police. Speed and I, shivering in our 
ragged uniforms by the barrack stove, dis- 
cussed the matter over a loaf of bread and a 
few sardines, until we fell asleep in our greasy 
chairs and dreamed of hot sunshine and of 
palms and of a crimson sunset, against which 
a colossal basking monster, half woman, half 
lion, crouched, wallowing her stone breasts 
in a hot sea of sand. 

When I awoke in the black morning hours, 
I knew that I should go. All the roaming 
instinct in me was roused; I, a nomad, had 
stayed too long in one stale place; I must be 
moving on. A feverish longing seized me; 
inertia became unbearable; the restless sea 
salied me louder and louder, thundering on 
the breakwater; the gulls, wheeling above 
the arsenal at dawn, screamed a challenge. 

Leave of absence and permission to travel 
pending acceptance of my resignation I asked 
for and obtained before the stable trumpets 
awoke my comrade from his heavy slumber 
by the barrack stove. 

**Oh,’* Speed said briefly, ‘I knew you 
were going.’’ 

“So did I,’’ I replied. ‘‘Will you ride to 
Trécourt with me? I have two weeks’ per- 
mission for you.’’ 

He had no clothing but the uniform he 
wore, and no baggage except a razor, a shirt, 
a toothbrush, and a bundle of letters all writ- 
ten on Madame de Vassart’s crested paper, 
but not signed by her. 

We bolted our breakfast of soup and black 
bread, and bawled for our horses, almost 
crazed with impatience, now that the moment 
had come at last. 

On, on, hammering the flinty road with 
steel-shod hoofs, racing with the raciug 
clouds, thundering across the pontoon where 
benumbed soldiers huddled to stare, then 
bounding forward through the narrow lanes 
of hamlets where pinched faces peered out 
at us from hovels and gaunt dogs fled from us 
into the frozen hedge. 

Far ahead, we caught sight of the smoke of 
alocomotive. ‘‘Landerneau!’’ gasped Speed; 
**ride hard, Scarlett!’ 

The station-master saw us and halted the 
moving train at a frantic signal from Speed, 
whose uniform was to be reckoned with by 
all station-masters; and ten minutes later we 
stood swaying in a cattle car, huddled close 
to our horses to keep warm, while the locomo- 
tive tore eastward, whistling frantically, and 
an ocean of black smoke poured past, swarm- 
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If Your Friend 
Is Sick 
Tell Me the Book to Send 


No money is wanted—not from you nor 
from him. I ask only a postal card, and I 
ask it as an act of humanity. 

Then I will do this: 

I will mail the sick one an order—good at 
any drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. He may take it a month at my 
risk. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If 
the sick one even thinks it has failed, I will 
pay the druggist myself. 

Please note what that means. I furnish 
a costly treatment that I spent a lifetime in 
perfecting, and whenever it fails the test is 
entirely free. But failures are rare. My rec- 
ords show that 39 out of each 40 get well, and 
pay for the remedy gladly. 

No other remedy, in chronic and difficult 
cases, could stand a test like that. The rea- 
son is this. My Restorative alone strengthens 
the inside nerves. There is no other way to 
bring back that nerve power which alone 
makes each vital organ do its duty. There 
is no other way to make weak organs well. 


; Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which book Book No. 2 on the Heart 


you want, and address | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Dr. Shoop, Box- 521, | me : bad a. a 

® 76 00) o. 5 for Men(sealed) 

Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 


DR.STEGERTS 


om A NGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


The Worlds’ Bert Tonic 
a Trinidad B.W1 
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_( 0) Raed Bel E 
The Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. Recommended 
by: physicians for invalids and con- 
valescents. Lends the aromatic 
fragrance of the tropics to your 
liquor. Beware of cheap domestic 
substitutes and imitations. The 
enuine is made only by Dr. J. G. 
B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for ‘* Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 














6% Preferred Stock 


Why place your money in savings banks 
paying only 3% when with the same secu- 
rity your money can earn a regular in- 
come of 6%. An established cattle busi- 
ness with extensive holdings. Highest 
Bank reférences. Send for fall information 
JOHN R. TRAISE & CO. 
Investments 
Bank Floor, Unity Building, CHICAGO 
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ing with sparks, Crossing the Aune trestle 
with a ripping roar, the train rushed through 
Chateaulin, south, then east, then south. 

When we steamed slowly into Quimperlé, 
the Laita ran crystal clear as a suinmer stream 
and I saw the faint blue violets on the south- 
ern slope of the beach-woods. We were in 
our saddles the moment our horses’ hoofs 
struck the pavement and galloping for Para- 
dise, with a sweet, keen wind blowing, hint- 
ing already of the sea. 

At last the road turned to the east. A mo- 
ment later I saw the tower of Trécourt, touched 
with a ray of sunshine, and the sea beyond, 
glittering under a clearing sky. As we dis- 
mounted in the courtyard the sun flashed out 
from the fringes of a huge snowy cloud. 

‘There is Jacqueline!’’ cried Speed, tossing 
his bridle to me in his excitement; and left 
me planted there, until a servant came from 
the stable. 

Then I followed, every nerve quivering, 
almost dreading to set foot within lest the 
happiness awake me and I find myself in 
the freezing barracks once more, my brief 
dream ended. 

In the hallway a curious blindness came 
over me; I heard Jacqueline call my name 
and I felt her hands in mine, but scarcely 
saw her; then she slipped away from me, 
and I found myself seated in the little tea- 
room, listening to the dull, double beut of 
my own heart, trembling at distant sounds in 
the house, waiting, endlessly waiting. 

A step at the door, and I wheeled, trem- 
bling. But it was only a Breton maid who 
bore sonfe letters on a salver of silver. 

**¥or me?”’ I asked. 

“If you please,’’ she said demurely. 

Two letters; and I knew the writing on 
one. The first I read standing: 


“BurFAaLo, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1871. 
“Mr. SCARLETT. 

“DEAR SIR AND FRIEND.—Trusting you’re 
well I am pleased to admit the same impeach- 
ment, the blind goddess having smiled on me 
and the circus since we quit that damn terra- 
firma for a more peeceful climb. We are 
enjoying winter quarters in this salubrious 
retreat, near to the majestic phenomena of 
Niagara, fodder is cheap and vittles bountiful. 
Would be pleased to have you entertain idees 
of joining us, and the same to Mr. Speed— 
you can take the horses. I have a lion man 
from Jersey City. We open in Charleston, 
S. C., next week no more of La continong for 
me, savvy voo! home 1s good enough for me. 
That little Jacqueline left me I got a girl and 
am training her but she ain’t Jacqueline. Ani- 
mals are well Mrs, Grigg sends her love and 
is joined by all especially the ladies and others 
too numerous to mention, Hoping to hear 
from you soon about the horses I remain 
yours truly and courteously, 

‘“‘H. Byram, EsqQ.”’ 


The second letter I opened carelessly, smil- 
ing a little: 
“New York, Feb. 1, 1871. 

‘‘DeaR Mr. ScARLETT.—We were married 
yesterday. We have life before us but are 
not afraid. I shall never forget you; my 
wife can never forget the woman you love. 
We have both pased through hell—but we 
have passed through alive. And we pray for 
the happiness of you and yours, 

““KELLY EyRE.”’ 


Sobered, I laid this letter beside the first, 
turned thoughtfully away into the room, then 
stook stock-still. 

The Countess de Vassart stood in the door- 
way, a smile trembling on her lips. In her 
gray eyes I read all that I dared hope; and 
I took her lovely hands in mine, stammering 
my happiness, my vows, striving to express 
my courage, my hopes for a future that prom- 
ised so much. 

She listened with bent head, exquisitely 
sweet in her silent shyness; and I told her 
I loved her and that I asked for her love; that 
I had found employment in Egypt and that it 
was sufficient to justify my asking her to 
wed me. 

‘*As for my name,”’ I said, ‘‘you know that 
itis not the name 1 bear; yet knowing that, you 
have given me your love. You read my dos- 
sier in Paris; you know why I am alone, with- 
out kin, without a family, without a home. 
In your goodness and nobility you believe 
that I am not tainted with dishonor. And 
I am not. Listen! This is what happened: 
this 1s the man for whom I gave up all; 
and. . this is my name!” . . And I bent 
my head and whispered the truth for the first 
time in my life to any living creature—and 
the last. 

When I had ended I stood still, waiting, 
head still bowed beside hers. 

She laid her hand on my burning face and 
slowly drew it close beside hers, till our cheeks 
touched. 

‘*What shall I promise you?”’ she whispered. 

**Yourself, Eline.’’ 

“Take me. . . Is that all?”’ 

‘*Your love.’’ 

She turned in my arms and clasped her 
hands behind my head, crushing her mouth 
to mine. 

THE END. 









Can anyone suppose that 
we would double the necessary 
cost of our brewing without a 






vital reason. 









Would we spend so much on cleanliness? Would 
we cool the beer in plate glass rooms? Would we 
filter all the air that touches it? Would we age it for 
months in refrigerating rooms? Would we filter it? 
Would we sterilize every bottle after it is scaled? 








Can anyone suppose that 
it is our good 










—rather than 
your good —that 


we serve by it? 





We do it to attain absolute 
purity —to avoid the remotest pos- 
sibility of germs— to make Schlitz Beer healthful 
— to escape the cause of biliousness ; the lack of 
age and proper fermentation. 









Why accept a common 
beer —brewed without 
any of these precautions 
— when Schlitz Beer 


costs no more? 
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Your dealer may prefer to furnish a beer that 
pays a little more profit; but does it pay you to 
permit it? Isn’t pure beer— Schlitz Beer — 
worth asking for? Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 



















FREE 


| Ladies, You Can Earn This 
| Handsome Fur Scarf 


WITHOUT MONEY 


END your name and address and we will mail you 30 

pieces of Art Jewelry, no trash, to sell at only 

10 cents each. Every one you offer them to will buy one or 

more. When sold send us the $3.00 and we will send you 
at once, all charges prepaid, this 


HANDSOME FUR SCARF 


It is over 48 inches long, made from Electric Seal, 
has six Brown Marten Tabs, very latest style, and you will 
be more than pleased with it, The regular price in all Fur 
Stores is $4.00 and they fully equal in appearance any $10.00 
Fur Scarf; the only reason we can offer them is we had a 
large number of them made up for us by one of the large 
furriers in this city during the summer when trade was 
quiet; this is the only reason we are able to offer such an 
expensive premium. We hope you will take advantage of 
our offer without delay. This is an extraordinary offer and 
cannot be duplicated by any other reliable concern. We 
will guarantee to treat you right, and shall expect the same 
treatment in return. Your credit is good with us and we 
trust you for the Jewelry until you sell it. Address, 


Standard Jewelry Co., BOSTON, ‘MASS, 




















100 VISITING 35.|$3a Day. Susaucwmewsy 


absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 


CARDS 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order ‘filled day re- | you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- | business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! | $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 


SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO. Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, 10. | Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 839, DETROIT, Mich. 





THE GREAT PASSENGER LINE OF AMERICA—NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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Best Offer « Year 


| Absolutely FREE to Subscribers 



































Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent 
Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, and COLLEGE 
GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free 
to all who subscribe NOW 


Features of LEsLie’s for November and December: 
“The Mill,” a new and striking story by Dr. Hrnry 
Van Dyke. 

“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a genuine personal nar- 
tative of intense human interest. 

* “Richard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the first of 
theatrical critics, WiLL1AM WINTER. 

Stories by such authors as Harry STILWELL Epwarps, 
CHARLES BaTTELL Loomis, EDEN PHILPOTTS, EGERTON 
CasTLE and EMERSON HouGu. 


Looking Forward—1903 


Three Splendid Novels 


“Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A 

better sequel to ‘‘The Man from Glengarry,” 

by RaLpH Connor. 

“The Amethyst Box,’ a story of a nay’ 7 as 
y ANNA 
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ood as “The Leavenworth Case, 

7 ATHERINE GREEN. 

mM “Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, by 
7) the creator of ‘The Amateur Cracksman,”’ 

Ernest W. Hornune. 

Each month will appear colored portraits of the 
best American actors and actresses, sketched 
from life and accompanied by frank and authorita- 
tive criticisms. Among the sketches made for 
early numbers are portraits of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, ° 
y RICHARD MANSFIELD and Miss JULIA MaRLoweE. 


FRANK 


YLESLIE'S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cts.; $1.00 a Year 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


Beautifully lithographed in 12 colors upon 3sheets of heavy pebble plate 
paper, tied with silk ribbon, are the __ figures of girls dressed in 
the colors of the E gpred colleges. On each sheet is the appropriate 
college seal and the college yell. This calendar carries out the 
complete college idea, and represents the best work of 
Miss Maup Stumm, the famous American water 
color artist. Size 1oin. by 12% in 






_ Frank 

/ Leslie 
Publishing 
House 


/ 141-147 Fifth Ave. 
/ New York 


You may enter my 
subscription to Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Month- 
ly for the year 1903. 
Please send me the Col- 
lege Girl Calendar, and 
November and December 
numbers of 1902 Free. I 
enclose $1.00 for my sub- 
scription. 











HARVARD YELL! 
Harvard! Harvard! Harvard! 

Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! 
Harvard! 

Remember, if you mention Cortier’s WeeKxty the Beautiful College Girl Calendar, and the 


November and December issues are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscrip- 
tion to Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Monrtu ty for 1903—that is, 14 numbers and Calendar postpaid 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
















i the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill tt out, and mail it to us with $1.04 wortin's* 








